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FINANCING THE LIBRARY AS A 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE: 


CARL H. CHATTERS 


HE operation of libraries is a public service. Whether 
or not you consider it part of the general municipal 
government, it must be financed from public funds col- 
lected in a large part from local residents and, for the present 
at least, governed quite generally by local citizens elected or ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The library is a local community en- 
terprise affected by the same economic, political, and social con- 
ditions that affect the other public bodies operating in the same 
area and in the same state. The librarian, therefore, should be 
interested in knowing the broad trends in governmental reve- 
nue systems, in the control of local debt, in methods of public 
accounting and budgeting, and the relations between federal, 
state, and local governments. The library is not an isolated 
public body, and the factors that affect the finances of other 
local governments will likewise have an effect on the finances 
of public libraries. 
Does the public library have a preferred status among gov- 
ernmental agencies that warrants a fixed tax mill rate, a mini- 
mum per capita appropriation, or a fixed percentage of the total 


t This article constitutes a chapter in the forthcoming publication, Current issues 
in library administration, ed. C. B. Joeckel (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939). 
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tax levy? Even if it does warrant this status, is it desirable from 
the standpoint of the best interests of the library? Should cer- 
tain revenues be dedicated by local ordinance or state statute 
to the financing of libraries? These questions all imply a pre- 
ferred position for the library in the whole governmental 
scheme. If the librarian wants to contend that the library is 
entitled to all the money it desires without reference to the 
needs of other governmental agencies, then there need be no 
rational approach to the subject of library finance. It simply 
develops into an emotional question of rabble-rousing and politi- 
cal pull with the strongest support going to the library that can, 
through various pressures, obtain the strongest support. All too 
frequently this seems to have been the approach of the educa- 
tional groups in this country. 

Let me quote from the recent report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, appointed by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The report says, “The state may permit a great varia- 
tion in the provision of other functions of government locally, 
but it may never safely overlook the failure to provide adequate 
education for all of its children... .. In most of the other divi- 
sions of municipal government it is accepted practice to use 
positions in the public service as instruments of political pa- 
tronage.”” Neither does this Commission believe that education 
has much, if anything, in common with other governmental ac- 
tivities. It is opposed to any consideration of the school budget 
in the light of the needs of other agencic:. If the part of this 
report dealing with local school administ:ation represents the 
views of public-school educators generally, then it seems the 
educators need educating in fairness, tolerance, and vision. 
Education should not teach self-contained righteousness. 


TRENDS IN REVENUES 


The revenue systems of state and local governments have 
been undergoing radical changes in the past few years. There is 
a decided tendency toward greater amounts of state grants-in- 
aid, state-collected, locally shared taxes, and federal grants-in- 
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aid. The revenue sources of local governments are changing to 
bring a decreasing reliance on the general property tax and an 
increasing reliance on state grants-in-aid. If we take only the 
cities of more than 500,000 population in the United States, we 
find that in 1919 subventions, grants, gifts, donations, and 
pension assessments constituted only 1.9 per cent of their 
revenues, whereas in 1936 the same sources of revenue ac- 
counted for 14.8 per cent with grants-in-aid alone accounting 
for 13.2 per cent. If we take the cities between 300,000 and 
500,000 population, we find the comparable revenue sources in 
191g yielding 8.7 per cent and in 1936, 13.4 per cent. For cities 
between 100,000 and 300,000, the subventions, grants, gifts, 
donations, and pension assessments in 1919 amounted to § per 
cent and in 1936 to 12.9 per cent, with 12.1 per cent coming 
from grants-in-aid alone. Likewise, there has been a transfer of 
activities from the local governments to the state and national 
governments and an even more accentuated transfer between 
state and local governments. State control over education and 
highways in North Carolina and over highways in Virginia, and 
state financial support for education in New York, are outstand- 
ing examples. The financing of relief expenditures by the fed- 
eral government is a new development with many implications. 
Now in this changing scheme of things if the library should con- 
tinue to place reliance solely upon the property tax, it would 
find itself sooner or later in an inferior position. This is already 
true in one large city with respect to the educational institu- 
tions because when tax collections fell off greatly the general 
city government had for its use the miscellaneous revenues 
from fines, fees, and substantial license collections, while other 
public bodies had at their disposal only the meager tax collec- 
tions. It is therefore well, when asking for support, to consider 
the changing sources of revenue. 

Overall tax limitations and homestead exemptions have dras- 
tically reduced revenues for many cities. The overall tax-rate 
limitations have caused the greatest curtailment of services in 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Michigan. They have affected librar- 
ies, schools, and general services. Homestead-exemption laws 
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have recently been passed in many states. They exempt owner- 
occupied homes, in whole or in part, from ad valorem real estate 
taxes. The movement is a purely selfish one which ignores the 
fact that home-owners do read library books, have school chil- 
dren, receive fire and police protection, and other public serv- 
ices. There is no reason why they should not pay like everyone 
else. If you are interested in library finance, you will watch 
these movements carefully. 

Six years ago one of the principal financial problems of local 
governments was the administration of defaulted debts. The 
defaults in a substantial number of communities threatened the 
credit of all local public bodies. At one time there were about 
three thousand taxing bodies of various kinds in default as to 
principal or interest, or both, either on general obligation bonds 
or the bonds of some overlapping or subsidiary political sub- 
division. Today none of the large cities in the country are in de- 
fault and, except in one or two states where many defaults still 
exist, the problem is not attracting wide attention. Neverthe- 
less, data which have been assembled for this paper indicate 
that where the general financial condition of a municipality is 
unsatisfactory, the library is usually obtaining inadequate sup- 
port. Certainly if the library is dependent upon a municipal tax 
levy, then it must suffer from poor tax collections whether it is 
financed from a separate tax rate or an appropriation. 


STATE AND FEDERAL AID 


Neither the states nor the federal government should finance 
public services for a locality if it is able but unwilling to do so for 
itself. If a city, able to support public services, votes upon itself 
an unduly restrictive tax limitation or homestead-exemption 
law and thus cripples local institutions, it seems unreasonable 
to ask the state and federal governments to support these 
agencies. But there is justification for equalizing opportunities 
for library and other services through grants-in-aid given on the 
basis of need. In addition to this, there is justification for 
grants-in-aid, more often from the states than from the federal 
government, where the state or federal government is the 
agency best able to collect sufficient revenues to finance activi- 
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ties that are considered essential. But all grants-in-aid must be 
watched carefully to see that the agency extending the aid does 
not adversely influence or dictate policies. This does not seem 
likely in library administration, but since it is a factor in other 
activities it needs to be considered. 

The financing of libraries should be considered as part of the 
whole financing of local government on the basis of relative need 
and the service it is rendering. Surely enlightened people wish 
the preservation of health and protection of life to receive equal 
attention with education, for somewhere it seems we have been 
told that education is preparation for living. 


DEDICATED FUNDS 


It is contrary to sound principles of public finance and usual- 
ly, over a long period of time, unfavorable to the interests of 
any activity of government to be substantially supported by a 
specific source of revenue dedicated to that particular activity. 
This does not include fixed mill rates or reliance on the property 
tax, which will be discussed elsewhere. It does, however, refer 
to such action as that in Colorado dedicating a substantial por- 
tion of the sales tax to the support of old age pensions. At one 
time there was far more money available than necessary to pay 
all the pensioners in that state at the rate prescribed by law. 
Accordingly a demand was made on the treasury, and the 
monthly payments were increased. Then, of course, with the 
recession in business the funds available decreased, and there 
was not sufficient money to meet payments either at the new or 
at the old rates. With respect to this point of view, it may be 
interesting to quote Professor Harley L. Lutz, of Princeton 
University, who stated in a survey of the Georgia revenue 
system as follows: 

The general practice of allocating to specific objects the yield of designated 
taxes or fees is antagonistic to sound budget principles. An important prin- 
ciple of proper financial control is that the amount to be spent by any depart- 
ment or upon any service shall be considered on the merits of the case, and 
with due regard to the whole volume of expenditures to be made. When a 
department is permitted to have and use the entire yield of an imposition, 
whether it be tax or a fee, all possibility of determining the wisdom of its 
expenditure or the real usefulness of its service, vanishes. The appropriation 
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acts simply say that the entire amount collected shall be used for this purpose. 
This policy may result in under-supplying a service, as well as oversupplying 
it. It has the same bad effect on the state’s financial balance as the vicious, 
and now generally obsolete system of permitting public officials to collect 
and retain the fees of their respective offices in lieu of salary. ... . In contrast 
to this loose method, all determination of expenditures should be made in 
and through the budget, and every department should meet, and be abun- 
dantly prepared to meet, when the budgets are prepared, the regularly recur- 
ring challenge of the service rendered. As long as the state follows the 
practice of allocating a major portion of its revenues to designated objects 
it may be expected that there will be unwise expenditures, and that there 
will be difficulty in preventing a spread between appropriations and reve- 


This should not imply that certain revenues should not be 
allocated to specific funds. Rather it means that no function of 
government should be supported solely by revenues (aside from 
property taxes) that are fluctuating in amount and bear no 
relation to need. Fortunately such instances are few in library 
support. 

HOW MUCH FOR LIBRARIES? 


To answer the several questions I was asked to deal with, 
two statistical studies were made. The source of information 
was Financial statistics of cities published by our Bureau of the 
Census. The limitations of these data are fully recognized but 
the results obtained are still pertinent and in many instances 
convincing. They give some light on per capita expenditures, 
the percentage of the budget being spent on library service, and 
probable results of fixed or separate tax rates for libraries. 

The data presented in Table 1 pertain to the ninety-four 
cities in the United States having a population of one hundred 
thousand or more in 1936. The same cities have been included 
for comparisons between 1919, 1929, and 1936. The cities have 
been ranked for each of these three years according to their 
per capita expenditures for library operation and maintenance 
and according to the percentage of total local government ex- 
penditures for library operation and maintenance. For each of 
the ninety-four cities there have been listed the percentage of 


2 The Georgia system of revenue—its problems and their remedies (Atlanta, Ga.: 
Foote & Davis, 1930), p. 17. 
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FINANCING THE LIBRARY II 


nonwhite population in 1930, the percentage of illiteracy, and 
the percentage of the local revenues spent for interest on debt. 
Rankings have been made on these factors also. 

First, it is apparent that only a few cities spend one dollar per 
capita for libraries. It has been realized proportionately a little 
more frequently than the proverbial “chicken in every pot” and 
“two cars in every garage.” Only three cities of over one hundred 
thousand in 1936 spent one dollar or more per capita for library 
operation and maintenance. If expenditures were added for 
books there would be several additional cities, for eight spent 
between eighty cents and one dollar per capita for operation and 
maintenance alone. 

Five cities, Dallas, San Antonio, New Orleans, Miami, and 
Tampa, spent twenty cents or less per capita in 1936 for library 
operation. They rank from ninetieth to ninety-fourth out of the 
ninety-four cities in library expenditures per capita. In the per- 
centage of total expenditures for library purposes they rank 
respectively, eighty-fifth, seventy-ninth, ninety-first, ninety- 
fourth, and eighty-ninth. Therefore, whether you consider per 
capita support or library expenditures as part of the total, the 
results are still relatively unfavorable. Taking these same cities 
you find a high percentage of nonwhite population, a high per- 
centage of illiteracy (except in Dallas), and an unusually high 
percentage of the total expenditure devoted to the payment of 
interest on debts. Norfolk, Virginia, also presents an interesting 
case. It ranks eighty-fifth in per capita expenditures for library 
operation, seventy-ninth in percentage of total budget for li- 
braries, eighty-ninth in nonwhite population, seventy-fifth in 
percentage of illiteracy, and ninety-fourth, or highest, in per- 
centage of total budget used to pay interest on debts. 

In general, low per capita library expenditures are found in 
the large cities of Texas, Florida, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. None of the southern cities with over one hundred 
thousand population reported more than fifty cents per capita 
for library operation. But in California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Washington, a high 
per capita average was reported. None of the five large cities 
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in Texas spent more than twenty-nine cents per capita for li- 
brary operation. 

The complete table probably demonstrates that general stand- 
ards of living, character of population, and the general finan- 
cial condition of a municipality affect the amount spent for 
libraries. If this is true, then the librarian should study his 
community to see how much library service it needs and how 
much it can pay for. He should also take an interest in his city’s 
general finances, knowing that large expenditures for debt serv- 
ice will decrease the money available for libraries. 

Finally, let us consider your standard of one dollar per capita 
for libraries. It is a simple slogan and therefore justifiable as a 
talking-point. From a more detached view it bears no relation 
to need, to quality or quantity of service, or to ability to pay, 
but it is preferable to dedicated revenues or to a fixed percentage 
of the total budget for library service. 


WHAT PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES FOR LIBRARIES? 


There seems to be no rational basis for saying that any fixed 
percentage of total local expenditures should go for library 
purposes. There is no evidence to indicate that it would be 
desirable for either the municipality as a whole or the library in 
particular. At a cime when expenditures for unemployment re- 
lief are increasing, other public expenditures are being reduced, 
and yet the expenditures for library purposes should probably 
be increasing. Furthermore, comparisons between cities on the 
basis of the percentage of expenditures going for libraries do not 
seem to be valid. The statistics prepared for this paper indi- 
cate, for instance, that the city of Buffalo, New York, ranks 
eighth in 1936 in per capita expenditures for libraries among the 
ninety-four cities of one hundred thousand population and 
over, and yet it is spending for library purposes only 1.1 per 
cent of its total budget, giving it a rank of sixty-seventh among 
the ninety-four cities on this basis. Likewise, Newark, New 
Jersey, which ranked fourth in 1936 in the amount of per capita 
expenditure for libraries, rates thirty-eighth in the per cent of 
total expense going for libraries. Furthermore, if we were to 
assume that library expense remained constant in dollars and 
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cents, the percentage of total expenditures going for Jibraries 
would increase or decrease with total expenditures for other 
purposes, as cited above in the case of unemployment relief. 
One good example is found in Robert S. and Helen Merrell 
Lynd’s Middletown in transition’ In 1928 the Middletown li- 
brary had a circulation of 259,240. By 1933 this had increased 
to 565,830. The total expenditures including new books were 
slightly less, however, in 1933 than they had been in 1928 and 
the number of employees was the same. Thus the activity of 
the library had more than doubled without any added expendi- 
ture or any added staff. Undoubtedly at the same time the total 
general budget of the city was decreasing while the library 
budget should have been increasing to meet the added requests 
for service. I would dismiss as impractical the possibility or 
advisability of trying to determine what percentage of the total 
municipal budget should be used for library expense. 

Fixed tax rates and fixed tax levies for libraries do not seem 
to have produced favorable library support, and, during the 
period from 1926 to 1936, libraries with fixed mill rates would 
have received less money than they actually did obtain. To 
support the first point look at the library expenditures of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Antonio, and Tacoma. They have 
fixed minimum and no maximum tax rates for libraries—the 
most favorable condition. And yet, among the ninety-four cities 
of over one hundred thousand population, for library operating 
costs in 1936 they ranked fifteenth, forty-fifth, ninetieth, and 
forty-ninth, respectively. Then take Louisville, Salt Lake City, 
Jersey City, Newark, and Paterson, with fixed minimum and 
fixed maximum rates. They ranked, respectively, fifty-fourth, 
fortieth, nineteenth, fourth, and fifty-fourth. The cities with a 
fixed maximum and no minimum generally disclosed rather 
great fluctuations in library support. Libraries with a fixed and 
unvariable levy do not seem to have prospered. They include 
St. Louis, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and Grand Rapids. 
Their relative ranking in library expenditures in 1936 out of 
ninety-four cities was, respectively, fifty-second, ninety-first, 
eighty-first, seventy-ninth, and twenty-ninth. These figures 


3 P. 572 (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937). 
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seem to show that fixed rates or levies have not been a guarantee 
of strong library support. 

In Table 2 there are other interesting figures, which show the 
percentage of increase or decrease in library operating expendi- 
tures for 1926, 1929, and 1936 compared with the percentage 
of increase or decrease in assessed valuations and total local gov- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN EXPENDITURES FOR OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF LIBRARIES IN CITIES OF 
OVER 100,000 PopuLATION IN 1936* 























Library Assessed a 
Expenditures Valuation *". ae 
ayments 
Group I—cities over 500,000: 
1926-29 +24.0 +23.48 +19.70 
1926-36 +19.97 + 2.35 40.21 
Ea 6 sties pidiataal sient oh — 3.32 17.11 17.14 
Group II—cities 300,000 to 500,000: 
1926-29... +29. 36 + 8.09 18.39 
1926-36... ‘ : +31.07 — 3.61 23.74 
1929-36.... + 1.32 —10.27 4.52 
Group III—cities 100,000 to 300,000: 
1926-29...... +19.80 +10.69 12.73 
1926-36 a +11.00 — 6.51 13.79 
1929-36. . ‘ ites — 7.34 —15.54 0.94 
All 94 cities over 100,000: 
1926-29 5 eawaeien j +23.62 +18.64 17.97 
1926-36 —e +19.00 — 0.41 32.26 
1929-36. — 3.74 —16.06 +12.11 
* It is understood that figures above taken from Financial statistics of cities are fe 9 operation and mainte- 


nance and do not include outlays for books or other capital purposes such as buildings. The same cities are 
included for each of the years 1926-29 and 1936. The names in each group corr iapand with the names in 
the groups for 1936. In 1929 charities, hospitals, and corrections were 6.4 per cent of payments for opera- 
tion and maintenance; in 1936, 19.9 per cent; in 1929, $111,314,629; and in 1936, $366,466, 653. 
ernmental cost payments. These data pertain to the ninety-four 
cities with over one hundred thousand population in 1936 and 
the same cities are included for the years 1926 and 1929 as well. 
For all ninety-four cities of over one hundred thousand popu- 
lation library expenditures increased 23.62 per cent during 
1926-29, while assessed valuations increased 18.64 per cent and 
total local government operating costs 17.97 per cent. Then 
taking the years 1926-36, library expenditures increased Ig per 
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cent, while valuations decreased 0.41 per cent. From 1929 to 
1936 library expenditures in these cities dropped 3.74 per cent, 
while valuations fell 16.06 per cent. Thus it is clear that a fixed 
rate of levy would have caused slower increases in library 
revenues during periods of expansion and greater decreases 
during periods of contraction. Comparisons of library expense 
as part of the whole are not feasible for 1936 because the increas- 
ing expenditures for relief swell the total. For instance, for 1929 
in cities of over one hundred thousand population, charities, 
hospitals, and corrections received $111,315,000 or 6.4 per cent, 
while in 1936 the same functions spent $366,467,000 or 19.9 per 
cent of the whole. 

These studies convince me that libraries would fare much 
worse with fixed tax rates or fixed levies than they have under 
conditions now generally existing. 


EXPENDITURE-CONTROL AND ACCOUNTING 


“Who shall control expenditures and how shall it be ac- 
complished ?”” was another question propounded. The answer 
depends quite largely on the type of organization governing the 
library activity. In any case the appropriation should not be 
unduly detailed so that the library must control expenditures 
within a large number of separate accounts under a system 
known as “‘a line-by-line” budget. It should be sufficient for all 
practical purposes to limit the appropriation and its control to 
the following four items: salaries; all other operating expendi- 
tures; expenditures for books; and capital outlays for buildings 
and equipment. Within these four broad limits the librarian 
then should have the right to determine how the money avail- 
able shall be spent. But it should be borne in mind that a much 
more detailed breakdown is necessary for internal contro] and 
for financial planning. There is, of course, also the desirability 
of limiting expenditures according to the period in the fiscal 
year when funds will be available. In other words, if the fiscal 
year should begin on July 1 and the greater share of taxes be 
available in November or December, it would be well to plan 
expenditures for capital outlay and other large items that can 
be shifted to the period when funds will be available. 
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The method of keeping accounts and classifying expenditures 
causes frequent conflicts between librarians and fiscal officers of 
cities. Since accounts are maintained primarily for the purpose 
of informing those who are responsible for an activity, it is only 
reasonable for the fiscal officers to keep accounts in a manner 
generally accepted by librarians as necessary for library ad- 
ministration. It is frequently undesirable to keep the library 
accounts segregated according to a detailed object classification 
used by general activities of the city. There should be one set of 
library accounts and they should be kept in a manner useful to 
the librarian and at the same time sufficient to permit any con- 
trol delegated to the general municipal government. The need 
for special account classifications has been recognized in the 
case of public utilities and public schools. It may exist for li- 
braries. The librarians could usually accomplish their purpose 
if more activities were accounted for and less importance were 
attached to an object classification. In any event, the fiscal 
officer of a municipality should not insist on a rigid system but 
should accommodate his records to methods recognized by the 
best librarians as necessary for library administration. 


CONCLUSION 


Those who have a genuine interest in their entire community 
life, and not a special interest in only one part of it, should be 
convinced that the library budget ought to be considered each 
year on its merits as one of many essential services. This would 
be true whether the library is supported by a separate tax levy, 
from an appropriation made through the board of education, or 
by an appropriation in the general city budget. Loca! support 
may be supplemented by state aid to equalize opportunities. 
Federal aid may or may not be politically advisable. In any 
event, the library must be equipped to serve when and where 
it is most needed and through its public contacts it must build 
up support for its program, being willing at times to adjust its 
tequirements, but always ready to justify increased financial 
support when its program, in the public interest, demands ex- 
tended activities. 
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LIBRARY OBJECTIVES IN THE SOUTHEAST: 


CHARLES H. STONE 


HERE have been so many recent developments in the 

library field and the boundaries of the work have been 

so extended that a regional organization such as the 
Southeastern Library Association must take stock and plan 
carefully for the future. An office for library service in Wash- 
ington has been a dream of librarians for many years; and now 
that it has become a reality, we feel that we are really a part of 
the co-ordinated work of the government. State aid for librar- 
ies has been discussed also, but only recently have librarians 
gone forth boldly, presented their claims, and received their 
just deserts. Now we are on the eve of federal grants to the 
states for extension of library service to rural areas. Whether 
these things have come about because librarians have really 
awakened to their opportunities or whether librarians have be- 
come less mouselike and have at last expressed themselves 
boldly, it is hard to say, but the implications in this new world of 
library opportunity are a challenge to all of us, and we must 
plan and work to develop the possibilities that lie ahead. 

In order to understand the situation in the Southeast, it 
might be well to take a backward glance into the history of 
library work in this section of the country and into the condi- 
tions, economic and social, which form its setting. 

Co-ordinated library work in the South may be said to have 
had its first great impetus on November 12-13, 1920, for it was 
at that time that the first conference of southeastern librarians 
was held at Signal Mountain, Tennessee; and it was as a result 
of this meeting that real library planning in the South as a 
section began. To trace the history of library development in 
this section is to follow the proceedings of these biennial con- 
ferences since 1920. The distance traveled in those eighteen 

* An address given before the Florida Library Association, April 19, 1938. 
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years is amazing. In 1920 there was only one library school in 
the whole southern area, there were no school library standards 
and very few school libraries, there were no state supervisors of 
school library work, few state library agencies (and these with 
inadequate funds), no certification laws, almost no extension of 
public library service into the counties, no effort to gather to- 
gether resource material in college and university libraries, and 
no definite planning of state programs. In fact, there was little 
co-operation within state boundaries and none beyond. It is a 
far cry from this scene to the present situation. 

Let us note some of the library developments which have 
marked the progress in the Southeast since 1920. Until 1926 
southern librarians were gathering their forces, so to speak, find- 
ing their bearings and trying to get a clear picture of the situa- 
tion. At the Signal Mountain meeting of that year they gained 
a comprehensive view of the needs of the region in every phase 
of library activity. Since then development has been phenome- 
nal. In 1927 the new standards for school libraries in the South 
were adopted by the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. As a consequence, training agencies for pre- 
paring these librarians sprang up over night. A planned pro- 
gram for this preparation was an absolute necessity, and a sur- 
vey of the library-training situation in the South, sponsored by 
the A.L.A., was made in 1930. As a result, accredited library 
schools were established at Peabody College, North Carolina 
College for Women, Louisiana State University, and later at 
the University of North Carolina. State school library super- 
visors began work under grants from the Genera] Education 
Board and now six of the thirteen supervisors for the whole 
country are located in the South. The Rosenwald county dem- 
onstration program began in 1929 and county library programs 
in several southeastern states have clearly shown the possibili- 
ties in this field. Mention should also be made of the Louisiana 
demonstration of state extension service which gave an im- 
petus to state work throughout the whole region. State library 
extension work has been initiated in Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee under the Rosenwald Fund. 
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One of the most significant library happenings of this period 
for this section was the appointment in 1930 of the A.L.A. 
regional field agent for the South. Her efforts during the next 
five years have been largely responsible for the co-ordination of 
library service and definite state planning in the southeastern 
region. 

It is also largely as a result of the work of the Southeastern 
Library Association and its sister association, the Southwestern 
Library Association, that advance in the South has been made. 
From its organization, it has been the policy of the Southeastern 
Association not to have a program of set papers, for these are 
usually read and promptly forgotten. Instead, papers on timely 
topics have been presented as backgrounds for discussion. 
There has always been evident an informal atmosphere which 
has encouraged a frank expression of opinion with regard to 
common problems. Another important factor in the effective- 
ness of this organization is the earnest desire of the group to 
learn the facts and to face a situation squarely. The result has 
been searching analysis of their problems and a sincere at- 
tempt to better conditions. Standards and goals have been set 
up and as these have been attained, the association has pushed 
on to further endeavor. 

Only in the last few years, however, has the Southeast come 
to the full realization that a careful consideration of conditions 
in the section is a’necessary background for library planning. 
Too long has the fact that the South was “backward” been 
accepted without investigating the reasons why. In truth, too 
often mention of the situation has been either resented or ex- 
cused on various grounds without a real effort to understand 
what the problem is, to say nothing of attempting a solution. 

With the publication of Howard W. Odum’s Southern regions, 
Rupert Vance’s Human geography of the South, and, in the 
library field, Wilson and Wight’s County library service in the 
South, and Tommie Dora Barker’s Libraries in the South, there 
is no excuse for not being familiar with the actual conditions 
with which one must deal in this section. 

Let us examine frankly certain facts with regard to the 
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southeastern section. What are the geographic, economic, edu- 
cational, social, and cultural backgrounds which characterize 
the region and which affect library development? In the first 
place, it is a section which is strangely homogeneous and yet 
definitely different from other regions of the country. 

The following passage, quoted from the book of Wilson and 

Wight,’ shows plainly some of the characteristics which vitally 
affect library development: 
....the climate and soil particularly suited to the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco; the vicious system of tenancy under which much of the land is 
cultivated; the low wealth and annual income; the high proportion of chil- 
dren in the total population; the racial problem, involving certain dual systems 
of public services; and, finally, provision of educational and cultural services 
which are below standards typical of other sections of the country. 


Similar soil conditions exist throughout this section and there 
is a fairly uniform average rainfall. The cultivation largely of 
tobacco and cotton to the exclusion of food necessities does not 
make for productive economy. Raw materials are sold in a 
world-market at low prices and the finished products are 
bought back at a comparatively high figure in a protected do- 
mestic market. Cotton and tobacco also demand much hard 
labor and this means white and Negro tenant farmers. These 
usually find themselves in debt at the end of the year and they 
move to other farms in the vain hope of bettering their condi- 
tions. The vicious circle goes on and on. 

That it is primarily an agricultural section is clearly shown by 
the fact that 70 per cent of the population live either in the 
country or in towns of less than twenty-five hundred; whereas 
the average for this group for the United States as a whole is 
only 44 per cent. Moreover, while the Southeast has approxi- 
mately only one-fifth of the nation’s population, it contains 
two-fifths of the farm group and almost two-fifths of the farms. 
Yet about half of these farms are cultivated by tenants and 
not by owners. 

Under such conditions one can see clearly with what an un- 


2 L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South: a study of the 
Rosenwald county library demonstration (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), 
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stable rural population one must deal and that it is impossible 
to secure co-operation and interest in community betterment 
among a continually moving class of people. 

Then, too, the racial element enters into the question. About 
one-third of the southern population is Negro and about two- 
thirds of the Negroes in this country live in the South. It is 
plain that this situation adds to the financial burden of the 
whites, for separately maintained institutions are expensive and 
this dual obligation is a necessary drain on limited resources. 

The high percentage of children in the southeastern region 
means a smaller percentage of a wealth-producing population. 
In fact, the census figures show that there are 7 per cent more 
people under nineteen years of age in the South than in the 
country as a whole. One of the most distressing population 
problems of the Southeast is the migration of many of the best- 
trained men and women to other sections of the country, for 
which the influx from other regions does not co:mpensate. 

In the matter of wealth this section is obviously in the lowest 
bracket. The average income per capita per year in the South- 
east for the period 1929-33 was $252; whereas in other sections 
the range was from $377 to $667 per capita. 

Educational institutions are poorly supported, as is evi- 
denced by the following comparative figures. According to 1930 
statistics the average school expenditure for the whole country 
was $99 per pupil; while in the South, for white children it was 
$44.31, and for Negro children, $12.57. 

To quote again from Wilson and Wight: 

Viewed from this double perspective of industry and agriculture, it is 
clear that the South, though rich in minerals, water power, forests, land, 
soil, and other natural resources potentially capable of supporting a civiliza- 
tion comparable to that of any other region, largely lacks the accumulated 

capital and current income, as judged by ordinary indexes, to convert these 
resources into products for its own social well-being and cultural development.3 


In the light of these things the well-known southern sociolo- 
gist, Dr. H. W. Odum, concludes that outside aid in money, 


men, and techniques are necessary in order to develop these re- 
sources; and such aid might well come from several sources: 


3 Ibid., p. 12. 
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the federal government, business enterprises, and philanthropic 
endowment. 

There are also significant trends in governmental practices 
and in social concepts which have important implications for 
the development of library service in the Southeast. The local 
property tax is no longer considered adequate as a source of 
revenue for maintaining necessary public services. Other trends 
include the growing idea that the state is responsible for many 
of these services; the limiting of the taxing power of local politi- 
cal units; the taxing of certain wealth only by state or federal 
governments, the consolidating of smaller units into larger; and 
the increasing inequality of resources between urban and rural 
areas. All these trends must be taken into account. Broader 
social concepts implying that society should be responsible not 
only for better living conditions and opportunities for the indi- 
vidual, but for its own welfare also, must be considered in any 
library planning program. 

The years 1934 and 1935 saw a general awakening in the field 
of state library planning. The impetus given to this movement 
came largely from the national planning program of the A.L.A. 
and at the instance of the A.L.A. field agent for the South. 
Each state in the Southeast had its state planning committee 
and long-time as well as immediate objectives were envisioned 
by these. 

A brief survey of the outstanding objectives in these state 
planning programs includes: 

State aid 

Strong state library extension agency 

. Development of library service to schools 
Certification of library personnel 

. Regional libraries or units of service larger than the county 
. Development of public opinion favorable to libraries 
. Revision of laws 

. Library service for the handicapped 

. State school library supervisor 

. Federal aid for libraries 

. Co-ordination of school and public library service 

. Equality of library service for Negroes 
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13. Adequate provision for the professional training of librarians 
14. Interlibrary co-operation and co-ordination of resources in the interest of 
research. 


Two exceptional state plans are worthy of special mention 
because of the boldness with which they were conceived and the 
encouragement which they may offer to other states in enlarging 
their programs. One of these, Louisiana, while not strictly with- 
in the boundaries of the Southeast really belongs with it in 
background and purposes. This plan called for a state library 
and parish libraries supported from state funds and under the 
supervision of the state library commission. Tennessee’s plan 
proposed a state-wide system of ten regional libraries under the 
state department of education with an initial appropriation of 
$625,000, and an annual amount to be increased from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per capita. 

Many of the objectives have been attained in the individual 
states and others are receiving constant attention by continuing 
committees who are working on library development. 

At the time when the Rosenwald Fund, the General Educa- 
tion Board, and the Carnegie Corporation were so generously 
financing demonstrations and experiments in the South, it 
seemed that it would be well to have a policy committee of the 
Southeastern Library Association to direct those efforts and to 
work toward the best co-ordination of library work in the south- 
eastern region. This committee guided well these various pro- 
grams and gave direction to the work; but now that these grants 
have expired, it might be more representative to have a com- 
mittee composed of the presidents of the member associations 
of the Southeastern Association to plan and co-ordinate the li- 
brary services of the region. As a start in this direction a 
luncheon meeting was called at the time of the A.L.A. confer- 
ence in New York in June, 1937, and at this meeting representa- 
tives from nine of the ten states were present. Each told of the 
work accomplished within his state and of plans for the future. 
This was most inspiring, for it was found that much had been 
accomplished and that many developments were on the way. 
Perhaps the most outstanding advance had been made in 
Georgia. Of the ten objectives set up for state planning, the 
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following had been achieved: certification, increase for state 
library commission, appointment of a school library supervisor 
with $100,000 for aid to libraries, revision of county library 
laws—twenty counties had already made appropriations. A 
publicity program had been launched by the Georgia Library 
Association, and four citizens’ library conferences had been 
held. The plans now are toward state aid and regional libraries. 
The other states are advancing along the same lines and it is 
distinctly encouraging to see that they are thinking and plan- 
ning together. 

A recent check on the programs of library development in 
the Southeast shows advances along several fronts. Kentucky 
has secured a certification law and has revised its whole library 
code. Its Citizens’ Library Movement has become a permanent 
organization with constitution and bylaws. North Carolina’s 
most outstanding new project is work toward an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 of state aid for public libraries. The governor 
of the state has indorsed this state aid and the Citizens’ Li- 
brary Movement is backing the drive for it. Much work has 
been done by the Committee on Staff, Salaries and Tenure, and 
from this some tangible results should be forthcoming. Georgia 
has organized citizens’ library conferences and is holding one in 
each congressional district. They are also planning W.P.A. 
projects along broad lines. Virginia has increased her appropria- 
tion for school libraries to $100,000 a year for the next two 
years, and in Florida a very comprehensive program for school 
library service is being worked out. A glimpse at the library 
scene in the South will show that there is still much to be done 
if the old library motto, “The best reading for the greatest 
number at the least cost,”’ is to be followed. 

In 1935 out of a total population of 33,104,818 in the South 
only 11,210,304 were within library service areas, served by 509 
public libraries. Only 8 cents per capita was being spent for 
this service; libraries possessed only 0.2 of a book per capita and 
circulated only one book per person. That there is much to be 
done is clearly shown by the figures on the other side of the 
picture. There were still 21,894,514 people without service (66 
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per cent of the population), and there were 782 counties without 
public libraries within their borders. 

If some workable objectives toward which the region as a 
whole can contribute may now be set up, the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association will make a definite contribution as a co- 
ordinating agency. To this end let us see what might be con- 
sidered as the most important aims to be stressed for the next 
few years. 

1. Enlistment of citizen rest in library activities of each 
state —North Carolina’s Citizens’ Library Movement, which was 
inaugurated in 1927, was the pioneer in this field, and the ad- 
vance which has been made in that state is due largely to interest 
aroused in this way. This should not be a half-hearted cam- 
paign, put on in a hazy fashion, but it should be well planned 
and carefully executed. In order to enlist citizen interest the 
librarians must first have facts. This means surveys of the li- 
brary situation, data with regard to the amount and kind of 
service offered, statistics on the financial support and ability 
to support, followed by a well-visioned scheme of what could 
and should be done if funds and interest were available. South 
Carolina and Georgia have both staged campaigns of this kind, 
and tangible results are now being realized. These citizens’ con- 
ferences should bring in other related fields of endeavor. Lead- 
ers in all phases of work should have a part on these programs. 
The librarians should take the lead but should just as certainly 
remain in the background as the guiding hand, giving front 
rank to the citizens themselves. All this calls for organization, 
committees, speakers’ bureaus, etc. Results well repay the labor 
spent, however, and active support from those influential in the 
state will bring about a real library program. 

2. Development of a strong state library agency in each state.— 
It is evident that in those states where a strong state agency 
has been developed the greatest progress has been made. This 
implies an active field worker connected with the agency and 
adequate funds to support its program. Louisiana and North 
Carolina are outstanding examples of what can be accomplished. 
In states where there is no such strong agency the work has 
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suffered for lack of leadership and co-ordination. Perhaps this is 
the most important objective to be attained. 

3- Provision of a state school library supervisor in each state. 
With the standards for high school libraries becoming effective 
in 1935, more attention has been paid to the school library 
throughout the whole South. Where there has been a super- 
visor within the state, service to the schools has been greatly 
advanced. A trained consultant and organizer in this field can 
do more to make the state program effective than any other 
one factor. Perhaps two corollaries should be added for school 
libraries. Steps should be taken for developing elementary 
school libraries along the lines which have been followed for the 
secondary group. Since there is no regional accrediting agency 
to help carry through such a program we must look largely to 
the school library supervisor in each state to promote such a 
program within the state. A strong worker can do much 
through the state department of education in bringing results. 
Furthermore, school administrators and teachers must be made 
more conscious of the value of the library to the school. This can 
probably be best done through well-planned courses offered in 
teachers’ colleges which should be a requirement for graduation. 

4. State financial aid and responsibility for the provision of local 
library service—The public library has proved itself an integral 
part of any system of education. It was carrying on adult edu- 
cation work before the term became popular and before any 
definite scheme had been devised for its promotion. It has be- 
come more and more the school of the people. There is no 
reason why it should not demand and receive the same con- 
sideration as a state school system. The state is assuming more 
and more responsibility for the welfare of its citizens. In this 
state awakening to a social consciousness and obligation to its 
citizens, the library has a just claim for consideration. The 
Southeast is largely a rural section. Taxation of smal] local po- 
litical units cannot adequately support an effective system of 
libraries. Librarians must and should look to the state for help 
in promoting state library development. They have been too 
timid in the past, they must make broad, bold plans, and with 
the backing of a citizenship made library-conscious through the 
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citizens’ library movements, they can bring about state aid 
which will result in effective library service. 

Several of the state library associations in this region have 
included state aid as one of their immediate objectives, and 
progress is being made in gaining recognition of this need as a 
worthy part of a state program. North Carolina is asking for 
$300,000, a sum which would have been considered exorbitant 
a few years ago but which now seems not only reasonable but 
probable of attainment. 

With state aid comes the responsibility for administering it. 
The movement is so new that few in this section have had ex- 
perience in handling money provided by the state. It might be 
well to glance at the program of a sister state, ‘though it is not 
a member of the Southeastern Library Association. In the 
spring of 1937 the Arkansas legislature appropriated $100,000 
for the biennium, July 1, 1937—June 30, 1939, for library pur- 
poses; $35,400 to go for re-establishing the work of the library 
commission and $64,600 as state aid for books for county and 
regional libraries. This sum is to be administered in accordance 
with regulations of the state library commission. The idea as 
developed is for the commission to buy and loan to a qualifying 
county a sufficient number of dollars’ worth of books to provide 
one-quarter of a book per capita for the rural white population; 
so per cent for children’s books; 20 per cent for adult fiction; 
25 per cent for adult nonfiction; and 5 per cent for magazines 
and newspapers. Requirements for receiving this state aid were 
set up by the commission and the counties selected to receive 
it were those which first met these requirements. The more im- 
portant of these requirements are that aid shall be given only 
to libraries furnishing county library service, that a minimum 
collection for county-wide service is the basis for proportioning 
the fund, that not more than one library in a county may re- 
ceive this aid but several counties may combine to establish a 
library to serve the region, that libraries receiving $8,000 or 
more must have an accredited library school graduate on the 
staff and those receiving less than this must have at least one 
member of the staff who has had three months’ training in an 
accredited library school. State aid shall be for books and pe- 
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riodicals only, and these shall remain the property of the state 
library commission but are on indefinite loan so long as the 
library maintains good service; titles for purchase must be ap- 
proved by the commission. Southeastern states may not wish 
to follow in every detail Arkansas’ plan for administering state 
aid, but it is quite suggestive and will prove a good background 
for such plans in other states. 

5. Federal aid.—Federal aid is looming large on the horizon. 
The Federal Aid to Education Bill has been introduced into 
Congress by Senator Harrison and others. The recommenda- 
tions came from the President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion and were submitted by the President to Congress on Febru- 
ary 23 last. If this bill is re-enacted in the next Congress and is 
passed, it will mean that library service for rural areas will re- 
ceive for 1939-40, $2,000,000; for 1940-41, $4,000,000; and for 
1941-42, $6,000,000 and the same sum annually thereafter 
through 1944-45. The sum is to be distributed among the states 
on the basis of their rural population, which means that for the 
nine states composing the Southeastern Library Association, 
there will be available for the next year $550,924. This money 
will be available for salaries, books, periodicals, library supplies, 
equipment, and other current operating and maintenance ex- 
penditures of public library service, primarily for rural popula- 
tion. The administration of this will be through local and state 
agencies. 

There are also implications for libraries in the other proposed 
grants of the bill. The largest grant of all, for general aid to 
secondary and elementary education, will specifically provide 
for the purchase of books and other reading materials for use 
in schools. This is a direct aid to the school library. The grant 
for improved preparation of teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel includes training for school library service. The special 
grants for district reorganization and improved housing of 
schools include facilities for libraries in school buildings. The 
grant for administration of state departments of education may 
well include the library division in that department. Educa- 
tional services for adults and co-operative educational research, 
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demonstrations, and planning come well within the library field. 
The total sum requested for this whole program increases from 
$72,000,000 in 1939-40 to $202,000,000 in 1944-45. The Ameri- 
can Library Association, the various state associations, and in- 
dividuals are lending their support to this bill, and if it passes, 
we shall enter a new era in rural library service. The Southeast 
with its large rural population will have funds for developing 
service which will more nearly equalize the rural and urban 
library opportunities. 

Much has been done through the W.P.A. projects in some of 
the southeastern states, notably Mississippi and North Caro- 
lina. Emphasis in this work should probably be placed on keep- 
ing a close relationship between the state library agency and 
the W.P.A. work, on encouraging the local units to take legal 
steps for making the work permanent, and on encouraging local 
support and sponsorship. 

6. Adoption within each state of the regional basis for library 
development.—As has previously been pointed out, certain social 
and governmental trends must be taken into account in all 
library planning. The decline of local taxable resources espe- 
cially in rural areas, the increasing responsibility of the state 
and the trend toward consolidation of governmental functions 
into larger units of service, and the tendency toward greater 
restriction on local taxing power must all be considered in 
planning units of library service within the state. A few years 
ago librarians in the Southeast were enthusiastically talking 
county libraries. County libraries had proved successful in Cali- 
fornia, why not throughout the South? In some instances they 
have proved successful in the South, but it now seems evident 
that too often counties are too small adequately to support a 
library. A comparison of the size of the average county in 
California with that of the average county in the South shows 
that the situations within the two sections are not comparable. 
In California the size of the average county is about twenty- 
seven hundred square miles, whereas in the southeastern states 
the average size is about six hundred square miles. So it seems 
necessary that the old idea of sticking to governmental units in 
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locating libraries for a state system be abandoned and that 
counties be combined, thus pooling their resources; or that coun- 
ty lines be boldly crossed in setting up a state system of re- 
gional libraries. Dr. C. B. Joeckel has recently suggested that 
trade areas might be the determining factor in the selection of 
library centers within the state. These trade centers seem logi- 
cal because they are the hub of business activity within the 
area and are also the transportation center for the region. Local 
conditions must determine methods of procedure, but careful 
planning toward regional rather than governmental divisions as 
units of service should be considered in library thinking in the 
Southeast. 

7. Adequate professional training for all types of service—At 
an important conference on training for library service in the 
South, held at Atlanta in the fall of 1935, many constructive 
ideas were advanced for the improvement of training in this 
section. A few of the more important might be emphasized here. 
First, a more practical and more specialized type of training is 
needed. Those giving the instruction should have the special 
background necessary for effective teaching and should have 
had practical experience in the fields in which they teach. Ex- 
perimental methods of apprenticeship and various types of field 
work were suggested. For the special field of school librarian- 
ship a more comprehensive background in psychology and 
teaching methods and techniques should be required. Espe- 
cially should the school librarian be familiar with curriculums 
and curriculum-building. A crying need in the Southeast is for 
the development of graduate work in one of the library schools 
so that an ambitious worker in this section will not find it neces- 
sary to go elsewhere to secure the Master’s degree in library 
science. 

8. A legislative program in each state-—Many of the south- 
eastern states have antiquated, ineffective library laws. A care- 
ful study of the situation should be made in each state, and a 
new code should be drawn up, unifying all the library activities. 
The broader the outlines of these laws the better, for the less 
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detail involved the more likely they are to pass the legislature 
and the more flexible they will prove in enforcement. 

g. State systems of certification —One of the surest methods of 
securing effective library service within each state is through 
certification of those who are planning and doing. A careful 
code should be drawn up with a graded scale for certifying all 
types of library workers within the state. North Carolina has 
made a good start by getting a general certification law passed 
which leaves the power in the hands of the State Library Board 
of Examiners. Such a method allows for the expansion of the 
certification code at the discretion of this board and will ulti- 
mately result in a well-built state system of certification. Some 
such code is essential to the development of an efficient person- 
nel, and is a protection against political and unprepared ap- 
pointees. 

10. Continued encouragement and support of the project now 
under way by the Committee on Resources of Southern Libraries.— 
There must be careful co-ordination of effort along these lines 
if worth-while collections for research are to be built up in the 
South. 

11. Better service for Negroes and the handicapped.—North 
Carolina is advancing along these lines. The impetus given this 
work by the Rosenwald grant for summer training at Fisk, 
Hampton, and Atlanta is worthy of note. 

With these broad objectives in view, and especially with the 
opportunities opening up in the fields of state and federal aid, 
there is every reason to believe that the Southeast will continue 
to go forward with its program of library development. 

The Southeastern Library Association has always stood for 
facing facts, analyzing problems, and then boldly attacking 
them. Its plans have been large and bold, and as long as it 
continues along these lines it will continue to progress. 

With the co-ordination of library effort in these states whose 
interests and backgrounds are similar and with the continued 
co-operation of librarians as individuals, the Southeast may con- 
fidently press on to higher and better goals. 








THE TESTING PROGRAM IN THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


ALICE I. BRYAN 


NE of the most significant trends in higher education 
during the last decade has been the rapid expansion in 
the professional school field. Present indications are 

that the professional or technical schools, which aim to prepare 
students of college or graduate level to enter specific vocations, 
will assume a role of increasing significance along the educa- 
tional frontier. At the same time, our rapidly changing economic 
and social conditions, which have been a major factor in their 
growth, will continue to present these schools with difficult new 
problems and educational challenges of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

In meeting these challenges constructively and assuming the 
progressive leadership demanded of them, the professional 
schools need every aid that science can offer. The increasing 
emphasis on the application of scientific method to the solution 
of educational problems indicates a recognition by outstanding 
educators of the necessity and value of the scientific approach. 
Frontier thinkers in the library profession have consistently ad- 
vocated the use of scientific methods and tools. The steadily 
accumulating body of scientific literature dealing with library 
problems is one of the best indices of the substantial progress 
achieved by the profession during the postwar years. 

Among the tools offered by science which have been widely 
utilized by educators are a great variety of standardized tests 
and examinations. Considerable interest has developed regard- 
ing the possibilities of such instruments for use in library 
schools, and some experimentation has been initiated. To as- 
certain the status of this movement, the Program Committee 
for the June, 1938, meeting of the Association of American 
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Library Schools requested the co-operation of the writer in 
conducting a survey among its members of present practices 
and future plans with respect to tests and examinations. 

An initial questionnaire was sent to the twenty-seven member 
schools of the Association on December 15, 1937. This was fol- 
lowed by a more detailed questionnaire sent on April 30, 1938, 
to those schools reporting any practical experience or experi- 
mental research on tests. Replies were received from twenty- 
six schools. The data yielded give a comprehensive picture of 
existing practice, opinion, and plans regarding the use of tests 
and examinations in the library school. This material not only 
is of great intrinsic interest to the schools but it also constitutes 
an indispensable basis for recommendations regarding further 
development in this field, both within the schools and in the 
library profession at large. 

In general, the schools may be grouped in three major classi- 
fications: (1) those schools which are as yet without benefit of 
any aid which might be furnished by scientific tools of evalua- 
tion; (2) those which have access to the results of tests admin- 
istered to their students, either as undergraduates or graduate 
students, by some other agency, usually the general college or 
university administration with which the school is associated; 
and (3) those schools which are carrying on an independent pro- 
gram of testing which may or may not include test construction 
and research. A fourth mixed category might be mentioned, 
consisting of schools which have access to test results obtained 
from other sources and which supplement this information by a 
testing program of their own. Of the 26 schools reporting, 4 have 
no testing facilities whatever; 2 have access to outside test rec- 
ords but conduct no testing inside the school; 20 are conducting 
some form of testing program of their own; and 4 of the latter 
also report access to outside test results. Of the 20 which give 
tests, g confine themselves to tests and examinations in connec- 
tion with course work, while one school gives a comprehensive 
examination in special cases only for the admission of students 
who cannot meet the formal training requirements. Thus only 
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10 schools, or 38 per cent, are using tests to measure abilities or 
traits other than academic achievement. 

With respect to the nature of the tests, of whatever type, 
which are in use by the twenty schools, we may first classify 
them into two general types: (1) standard tests, by which we 
mean scientifically constructed, objective instruments provided 
with norms or standard scores; and (2) nonstandardized tests 
and examinations which have not been validated by research 
and for which adequate norms are not available. The latter 
group includes some tests which have been scientifically con- 
structed and which are in process of standardization. These 
two general types of tests may then be subdivided into the 
specific abilities, traits, and achievements which they are de- 
signed to measure, such as intelligence, personality, or knowl- 
edge of specific subject matter. 

Seven tables are presented at the end of this article. In Ta- 
bles 1, 2, 3, and 4 a tabulation is given, first, for all the standard 
tests and then for all the nonstandardized tests mentioned by 
the schools reporting their use. Table 1 lists all the types of 
standard tests in use. Thus, it will be seen that 7 different tests 
of intelligence are in use, that 3 schools give intelligence tests to 
their students, while 6 other schools have access to intelligence 
test scores obtained from their students by other agencies; mak- 
ing a total of g schools with this information available. Re- 
sults on one or more of 15 different special aptitude tests are 
available to 11 schools; on 8 different personality tests to 6 
schools; on 2 interest tests to 4 schools; and on 4 comprehen- 
sive achievement tests to 2 schools. A total of 36 different 
standard tests was reported, with g schools giving one or more 
of them, 6 schools with access to scores on one or more of them, 
and 15 schools in all, or 58 per cent, reporting that some infor- 
mation obtained by the use of standard tests is available to 
them. The use which these schools make of this material will 
be discussed later. 

Table 2 lists in detail each of the standard tests reported, giv- 
ing the name of each (except when unspecified), the type of 
each, the names of all schools which give or have access to 
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scores on each, and any explanatory comments given by the 
schools with reference to the tests listed. This table is self- 
explanatory. It indicates that a considerable amount of data is 
available for research purposes. 

In Tables 3 and 4 the nonstandardized tests are summarized 
and tabulated in a similar manner. Table 3 shows that 4 gen- 
eral types of nonstandardized tests are in use. Pretests are 
given by 13 schools in 12 different subjects, and 17 different 
tests are used for this purpose. Achievement tests are reported 
as used by 14 schools in g different subjects, and 15 different 
tests are in use. Comprehensive examinations are used by 11 
schools in 13 subjects, and 22 different tests are employed. Spe- 
cial diagnostic tests are given by 3 schools in 3 different sub- 
jects, and 3 different tests are used. A total of 20 schools, or 
77 per cent, are giving nonstandardized tests of one or more 
types; 37 different subjects are mentioned; and 57 different 
tests are in use. It should be noted that the number of different 
tests which are given and the number of different subjects for 
which tests have been constructed are incomplete because some 
schools mentioned groups of courses without specifying the 
number or the names of subjects. 

A detailed tabulation is presented in Table 4, showing the in- 
dividual names or subjects of the nonstandardized tests, the 
schools which are giving them, the period of their use, and the 
explanatory comments which were made regarding them. This 
table also is self-explanatory. With the exception of the last 
three tests, which were listed by the schools using them as 
“diagnostic tests,” it will be seen that the nonstandardized 
tests now in use are almost exclusively tests of academic achieve- 
ment in specific subjects or subject-matter fields. 

The information obtained regarding the construction of the 
tests may be summarized as follows: (1) Standard tests have 
all been constructed by outside specialists. (2) Nonstandard- 
ized tests have in almost all cases been prepared by instructors 
on the library school faculty. Columbia, however, is in process 
of constructing twelve objective comprehensive examinations 
which are prepared by a separate examining division co-operat- 
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ing closely with the faculty. A consulting psychologist is a part- 
time member of the examining staff. 

The scoring of standard tests when given by outside agencies 
is taken care of by those agencies. At Denver several personal- 
ity tests given by the library school faculty are scored by the 
psychology department. Columbia reports that the Institute of 
Educational Research scores the I.E.R. Intelligence Test and 
that the Co-operative Test Service scores its students’ papers 
on the Co-operative Literary Acquaintance Test. The non- 
standardized tests are without exception scored within the li- 
brary school. Instructors and revisers score the tests in most 
cases. At North Carolina, the secretary-reviser does the scor- 
ing; at Columbia, the comprehensive examinations are scored 
by the examining division. 

In the majority of cases tests used by the library schools are 
given by members of the faculty. At Columbia they are admin- 
istered by the office and proctored by the faculty. Drexel re- 
ports that the psychology department uses their library school 
students from time to time for experimental testing. The 
amount of time devoted to the testing program varies some- 
what from school to school among those reporting on this item. 
Columbia allows three hours for each comprehensive examina- 
tion. Emory allows two hours for pretests and one hour for 
standard tests. North Carolina allots one class period each toa 
vocabulary test, reading test, and a book selection pretest, and 
four class periods to a cataloging pretest. Pittsburgh gives a 
vocabulary test which requires one and a half hours, including 
follow-up in correction of mistakes. For its departmental tests 
St. Catherine sets aside three hours per quarter for each class. 
Toronto allows fifty minutes for true-false tests and from ten 
to twenty minutes for other tests. 

Some interesting information has been obtained regarding 
the use of the test results. This is presented in Table 5. Of the 
22 schools which give tests or have access to test results, only 
16 report that use is made of the scores. Tests are used for 
evaluating achievement, mainly in specific courses, in 12 
schools; for admission purposes in 6; for student guidance in 
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5; for exemption in 4; for placement in 3; and for research pur- 
poses in § schools. 

A number of opinions were expressed as to the value of the 
testing program. These opinions have been tabulated in Ta- 
ble 6 under three general headings, namely, value to the stu- 
dent, value to the school, and value to the profession. Six 
schools report that their tests are of value to the student; 4 find 
them of value to the school; while 3 believe that the library pro- 
fession benefits in some respect. One school states that tests 
have been of very little value. 

The final item of information to be summarized relates to 
the future plans of the library schools regarding the use of tests 
and examinations. Replies are classified under three headings 
in Table 7: continuation of present plan, adoption of a testing 
program, and expansion of present program. Eight schools in- 
tend to continue their present plan and seven of these are consid- 
ering expansion. Four schools indicate readiness to adopt a test- 
ing program, while two other schools are considering expansion. 
Several schools expressed themselves as interested in the find- 
ings of this survey and the possibilities of tests for use in library 
schools. 

This concludes the tabulation of the findings of the question- 
naire survey on existing practice. A few general conclusions 
may now be drawn from this survey: 

1. A majority of the schools employ some form of achieve- 
ment tests or examinations to evaluate their students’ academic 
work while undergoing professional training. In most cases 
these examinations apply to sfecific courses, although a few 
schools are using comprehensiv> examinations to measure 
achievement over wider areas of si bject matter. 

2. The construction of these achic» =ment tests, with one ex- 
ception, is carried on by individual members of the library 
school faculty in connection with and in addition to their regular 
course work. The exception is at Columbia where a separate 
examining division assumes responsibility for the preparation of 
twelve comprehensive examinations. 

3. Less than half the schools have as yet attempted to give 
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standard tests of abilities, traits, or special aptitudes which 
might aid in evaluating the students’ equipment for their pro- 
fessional careers. In a few schools an integrated program of 
testing is in operation, but for the most part the testing activ- 
ity has been confined to the use of one or more isolated tests of 
intelligence, vocabulary, reading ability, personality, etc. 

4. A few schools have direct access to standard test scores 
obtained from their students by the college or university with 
which they are associated. Several of these schools use the 
scores thus obtained as the basis for their own program of 
evaluation. Others make little or no use of them at present. 

5. A majority of the schools reporting are interested in the 
possibility of using tests. Several specify that they will employ 
tests only when reliable and useful ones have been developed 
and are available. The schools which are actively conducting 
research planned to discover and develop reliable and useful 
testing instruments are as yet a small minority group. Most 
of these schools find their present testing programs of value to 
the students, the school, and to the profession. They intend to 
continue their present plans and some are looking forward to 
expansion and further development of their programs. 

The question now arises as to what direction these future de- 
velopments may take to be of greatest value and fruitfulness, 
both to individual schools and to the profession as a whole. 
This is not a question to be answered easily or quickly or by a 
single individual. The ultimate answer must come as a result 
of study and experiment, and probably tnrough the co-opera- 
tive efforts of a group of interested schools. The first step would 
logically seem to be a scientific appraisal of the data already ac- 
cumulated and the results already obtained. This could be done 
by means of a correlational study of the scores made by stu- 
dents on standard tests of all types which have been given, of 
grades earned by these students while attending library school, 
and of subsequent professional achievement. This would fur- 
nish an indication of the value of the standard tests now in use 
and would point the way for further experimentation with other 
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types of standard tests and with more tests of those types found 
serviceable. 

The next step would seem to be the construction and stand- 
ardization of a carefully planned series of tests to measure those 
abilities, aptitudes, traits, and skills which in the opinion of 
expert judges are essential to the success of various types of 
workers in the library field and for which no standard tests are 
as yet available. This project, likewise, should utilize all tests 
already constructed and all data already collected by those 
schools which have been experimenting along these lines. It 
would also seem essential that the guidance of experts in test 
construction and standardization should be obtained to assist 
in planning and administering the research program. 

Let us now consider the question as to what might constitute 
an adequate testing program for an individual school. Many 
schools seem to approach this problem by asking, ‘““What tests 
shall we use?”’ I would suggest a more functional or operational 
approach. The needs of the school should determine the type 
of measurement. Instead of attempting to determine whether 
intelligence tests, personality tests, or special aptitude tests 
should be used, it would seem more fruitful to consider the 
functions and objectives of the school from the viewpoint of the 
possibility of obtaining tests which might assist in their fulfil- 
ment. Schools differ in educational philosophy, administrative 
policies, methods of instruction and evaluation, but as educa- 
tional institutions they all have certain functions and problems 
in common. By listing and considering some of these common 
problems in their relationship to the use of tests, it may be possi- 
ble to outline a testing program which will serve as a guide to 
those schools which are interested in setting up a program of 
their own or in expanding one already in operation. The follow- 
ing outline is intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 

Admission.—The present economic and social situation has 
made it increasingly evident that schools on the professional 
level must select their students with the greatest possible care, 
both for the sake of the student’s future vocational adjustment 
and for the social usefulness of the profession. The previous 
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academic record of the student has been found inadequate in 
many cases as a predictive criterion of his future success in a 
highly specialized profession. Other criteria which may be fur- 
nished by standard tests are his intelligence, personality, atti- 
tudes, interests, and special aptitudes. Standard tests for all 
these variables are in use by one or more of the library schools 
and are listed by name in Table 2. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to list or evaluate all the available tests of these 
types. This task has been well done from time to time by the 
authors of manuals on tests and testing. An excellent recently 
published volume is that of W. D. Bingham, 4ptitudes and 
aptitude testing. An extensive and valuable survey of existing 
personality tests has been published recently by the Educational 
Records Bureau.? When the results of correlational studies now 
planned or in progress by several of the library schools are avail- 
able, we will know more about the value of such tests for admis- 
sion purposes. 

Exemption.—The current trend in the direction of individual- 
ized instruction has led many schools to attempt to adjust the 
curriculum to the student, instead of vice versa. In the library 
school this problem is especially important because many stu- 
dents enter with professional experience which needs to be 
evaluated in terms of academic achievement. This need calls 
for specific achievement tests in the subjects or areas in ques- 
tion. Some schools report the use of such tests which they have 
constructed for this purpose. The comprehensive examinations 
in process of standardization at Columbia are made use of for 
exemption purposes. Some schools use exemption tests to de- 
termine the status of students who enter from other library 
schools. 

Instruction—A valuable aid to instruction on the higher 
levels, where the educational background of the students is like- 
ly to be varied and uneven, is the pretest. This is an achieve- 
ment test, either in general background or in the specific mate- 


* New York: Harper, 1937. 


2A. E. Traxler, The use of tests and rating devices in the appraisal of personality 
(“Educational Records” Bull. 23 [New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1938}). 
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rials of the course, which is given at the outset of instruction. 
It enables the teacher to evaluate the general status of the group 
in a particular subject field and also to identify at the start those 
students who need more preparatory instruction than the aver- 
age and those who need less. Such a test might well be the basis 
for planning individual programs of study for groups or indi- 
viduals within the class group and for individual guidance work 
with students. 

Evaluation of achievement.—The survey of existing practice 
shows a rather extensive use of examinations designed to meas- 
ure achievement in specific courses. In some cases these tests 
are objective; while in others, subjective tests are still being 
used. The comprehensive examination seems to be the nearest 
approach to scientific evaluation of achievement which has as 
yet been attempted. Future developments should include the 
attempt to test objectively variables other than academic 
achievement, such as attitudes, skills, maturity of judgment, 
and similar indications of the student’s development. 

Student guidance.—In general, three forms of guidance may 
be given to students in a professional school. The first may be 
termed “educational guidance”; it consists of helping the stu- 
dent to diagnose any difficulties he may experience in mastering 
the subject matter of the curriculum. Tests of intelligence, 
study habits, reading ability, vocabulary, etc., are an aid in giv- 
ing the student this type of guidance. ‘“‘Vocational guidance”’ 
is the second form; in the professional school this consists of 
helping the student to determine in which special branch of the 
profession he is most likely to succeed and be happy. Intelli- 
gence, personality, special aptitude, and achievement tests 
would all aid in guiding the student vocationally. There re- 
mains the type of guidance which is concerned with helping the 
student to adjust emotionally and socially and to work out con- 
structive solutions to his personal problems. This might be 
called “personal guidance.” A few schools report that they at- 
tempt to help the student in this manner. Any test that gives 
reliable information about the student’s abilities or traits may 
be found useful for this purpose. 
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Placement.—This function is closely associated with student 
guidance of the vocational type. Only three schools report the 
use of tests for this purpose. Since this is the ultimate objective 
of the whole course of training, it would seem important that 
each student be studied thoroughly with a view to placing him, 
if possible, in a position commensurate with his ability and 
temperament. The results of all tests given to the student 
throughout his attendance at the library school should prove an 
invaluable aid if considered as a diagnostic battery. The rela- 
tive weighting of the individual tests must be determined by re- 
search before their significance and prognostic value can be sci- 
entifically evaluated. 

It will be seen from the above outline that the backbone of 
any adequate testing program undertaken in the present stage 
of development must be research. Hundreds of reliable stand- 
ard tests are on the market, with norms of achievement for 
various representative groups of subjects. The relative or ab- 
solute value of any of these tests for use in library schools, how- 
ever, is something which the schools themselves must deter- 
mine. A test is a tool, a measuring instrument. The use to 
which it is put and the interpretation of the measurement must 
be determined by the individual who uses the tool. A ther- 
mometer is likewise a measuring instrument. Whether it is to 
be used to measure outdoor temperature or room temperature, 
to be used in the mouth or oven, is something for the user to 
decide. It is also for him to decide what course of action to take 
if the outdoor reading is 30° or 80°, or the body temperature is 
94° or 104°. Observation and research have given us the an- 
swers to these problems; they will likewise yield the answers 
which we are seeking in the field of education. 

It may now be helpful to consider the setting-up of a testing 
program from the point of view of administration. Budgetary 
limitations will almost inevitably condition the extent to which 
a program can be developed at a particular time, but this con- 
sideration need not deter a school from analyzing its needs and 
drawing up a plan which would most adequately meet these 
needs. When the whole plan is seen in perspective, it will be 
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possible to select those aspects for immediate development 
which seem most urgent and promise the greatest reward for 
the available expenditure of funds and effort. Gradually, as 
one part of the program has passed through the preliminary ex- 
perimental stages and begins to function smoothly and effec- 
tively, funds may be released which can then be applied to the 
development of the next most important aspect. In the course 
of time it may be possible to maintain the entire program on the 
original annual appropriation. 

The plan, then, should be set up on a long-time basis, in 
terms of five, ten, or even twenty years. The first step, as has 
been indicated, is a thoroughgoing analysis of the needs and 
functions of the school. The first question to be asked is, “Can 
tests of any kind help us to carry on this function, meet this 
need, solve this problem?” If it seems possible that they can so 
help, the next question is, “What tests are available which 
might serve this purpose?” If there are any standard tests on 
the market, they should be tried before any attempt is made to 
construct new ones. Thus, if a measure of intelligence is needed, 
it would be far wiser to try out several standard tests, such as 
the I.E.R. Scale CAVD or the American Council Psychological 
Examination rather than to expend time and money in an at- 
tempt to develop a new test of intelligence. If, however, no 
standard tests are available to meet a particular need, the 
school might well consider the possibility of developing such a 
test. The comprehensive examinations now being constructed 
at Columbia represent an attempt to develop new instruments 
of measurement to meet the need for a more scientific evalua- 
tion of student achievement than has been possible in the past 
through the use of course examinations prepared by individual 
instructors. It may also be found possible to adapt standard 
tests to serve a specific need or to build a new test on an old 
pattern. Thus, experimentation might show that certain ways 
of scoring a personality test such as the Bernreuter will produce 
a more significant index than other ways for library school use. 
Or it might be possible to combine parts of certain tests to form 
a battery which would have greater diagnostic value than the 
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whole of any one of these tests. Always it should be kept in 
mind that any test, no matter how well constructed, is only a 
tool, and that it is the user’s job to determine how it may best 
serve his purposes. If a single test will serve more than one 
purpose, so much the better. Thus, an intelligence test may be 
used for purposes of admission, evaluation of achievement in 
terms of the ratio between the student’s ability and his accom- 
plishment, for student guidance, for prediction of future 
achievement, and for placement. A single personality test may 
be an aid to admission, guidance, and placement problems. 

A good start might be made on a limited budget by the ad- 
ministration of a carefully selected battery of standard tests at 
the beginning of the first year of study. This battery might 
well be composed of an intelligence test, a personality inventory, 
a vocabulary test, a reading test, an interest test, and a test of 
achievement in some general area of background information 
such as that measured by the Co-operative Literary Acquaint- 
ance Test. It would be well to set aside a definite period of 
time for the giving of this test battery, such as the first day or 
two of the school year. These tests should then be scored as 
soon as possible and the results tabulated and given some pre- 
liminary interpretation through the calculation of medians, per- 
centiles, and standard deviations. In the case of schools which 
have access to this information through tests given by the col- 
lege or university testing bureau, the scores should be obtained 
as soon as possible and calculations made for the library school 
group, as distinguished from the norms set up for the mor > gen- 
eral group of students to whom the bureau gives these tests. 

These test results may then be used immediately, without 
further research, in various practical ways. For example, those 
students who fall in the lowest quarter of the group on the intel- 
ligence test might be interviewed and perhaps be given some 
special guidance in effective study habits, time-budgeting, and 
the like. Each instructor should be given these intelligence 
ratings and encouraged to check carefully and frequently on 
those in the lowest quarter to prevent possible academic failure. 
The students in the upper quarter might in some cases be given 
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an enriched program to keep them working at top capacity. 
The results of the personality test could be used to identify the 
extreme deviates, who could be interviewed with the possibility 
of giving them psychological or psychiatric guidance in making 
adjustments and solving troublesome personal problems. Re- 
medial work in reading and vocabulary might be prescribed and 
carried on with the students who have low scores on these tests. 
The results of the information test could be used to prescribe 
special reading programs for students who are well below the 
average of the group in this respect. Needless to say, the sooner 
these guidance programs are put into operation, the more like- 
ly they are to produce beneficial results. 

During the school year as many other records as possible 
should be kept for each student. These might include scores on 
course tests and examinations, personality and aptitude ratings 
made by instructors, and ratings on the development of judg- 
ment, skills, and techniques. All this material should be tabu- 
lated under the heading of the specific variables for which in- 
formation can be gathered. At the end of the year, when all 
this material has been accumulated, the first steps toward re- 
search may be taken. Since a large and representative sampling 
of the population to be studied is one of the prime requisites for 
reliability in correlational technique, most schools will have to 
accumulate data on successive groups of students over a period 
of years before enough cases are obtained to warrant detailed 
analysis. Tentative rank-order correlations may be computed, 
however, on smaller samples, and since these can be made in a 
comparatively short time, they will be found worth while as 
preliminary indications of the general trends. The research 
process could, of course, be telescoped considerably by the co- 
operation of a number of schools in giving the same battery of 
tests to students of comparable background who could be rated 
on comparable courses in the library school curriculum. 

A co-operative research project of this nature could be under- 
taken by a committee of the Association of American Library 
Schools. It might also be possible to set up a research program 
which could be carried out through an integrated series of Mas- 
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ter’s and Doctor’s dissertations. But whether it be conducted 
by one school or by a group of schools, the procedure would be 
the same. A battery of tests measuring the significant variables 
must be given to a sufficiently large group of students, and each 
test correlated with other measures of the student’s ability and 
achievement. Those tests which prove valid and reliable are re- 
tained for use. If valid and reliable tests are not already avail- 
able, they must be constructed and standardized. 

When the tests have been perfected, differential norms must 
be set up. For example, if an intelligence test is to be used for 
admission purposes, we must be able to set a minimum score 
and accept no candidates who fall below that point. We will 
reject them because we will know that they would not be able 
to master the more abstract concepts and materials in our cur- 
riculum. Likewise, we will reject candidates who score above a 
certain critical point on the scale for neurotic tendency, because 
we will know that they will find too great difficulty in adjusting 
to the demands of professional work in the library field and that 
we should have to spend too much time and effort in attempting 
to re-educate them. We can also set up weighted norms. For 
example, if a student falls below the point of minimum back- 
ground knowledge we might admit him, provided his score on 
the intelligence test shows sufficiently superior ability to make 
up his deficiency rapidly, and provided his score on the person- 
ality test shows that he is sufficiently stable and well adjusted 
to overcome his weakness with objectivity and self-initiative. 
It will readily be seen that the possibilities for setting up such 
weighted norms are almost endless, and their uses manifold. 

Up to this point our outline of research has been concerned 
with developing tools and techniques for measuring and predict- 
ing the student’s success in completing the course of training 
required by the library schools. We have assumed that a suc- 
cessful graduate will be a successful librarian after graduation, 
or at least that his chances of success are infinitely greater than 
those of the untrained individual. But if we really wish to be 
sure, beyond controversy, that we are training students to be 
successful Jibrarians rather than merely training them to meet 
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our requirements for graduation from library school, we have 
a further problem to which research alone can yield a final an- 
swer. To obtain this answer we must study the correlation be- 
tween all the records of a student’s ability and achievement 
while in school with the records and criteria of his professional 
achievement and development made after graduation and ex- 
tending over varying periods of time. Correlations of this na- 
ture will show us which variables are significant during the 
course of training as predictive indices of future professional 
advancement. 

Is there, as Professor Leta Hollingworth suggests, an opti- 
mum I.Q. which taken with other assets is almost bound to in- 
sure professional success, while a still higher I.Q. almost in- 
evitably so isolates the individual from the norm that serious 
problems of adjustment confront him throughout life? Is it 
true that personality deficiencies may so interfere with profes- 
sional achievement that an individual who is highly endowed 
in other respects may continue to occupy an inferior position for 
years while less well-endowed colleagues pass him by along the 
path to eminence? These are crucial questions, and we must 
know the answers before we can consider our jobs as educators 
to be well done. When we have the answers; they may have a 
retroactive effect upon our present criteria for admission and 
evaluation of achievement, which may produce some fundamen- 
tal changes in our curriculums and educational philosophy, as 
well as in our methods and techniques of training. 

Does it seem impossible that research could provide us with 
quantitative answers to these intangibles? We have only to 
glance about us in our modern world to,recognize the revolution 
which science has already effected in our ways of living and 
thinking. The application of scientific method to education has 
just begun. We are still in the controversial theory-making 
stage in our educational philosophy. Experimental research is 
the path we must follow to obtain certainty. It is a straight and 
narrow path, but a well-marked one, and the goal will be in- 
finitely rewarding to those who persevere. 
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Report on NuMBER OF ScHOOLS Givinc STANDARD TEsTs oR Havinc Access TO 
StupenTs’ Scores ON STANDARD TESTS 














: T Number of _ Number of 
Types of Tests Different Tests | Schools Giving 
ests 
Intelligence. ...... ree 7 3 
Special aptitude and diag- 
DR nis came inemdae d 15 7 
a) Art judgment I ° 
5) Clerical.... I I 
c) English 2 ° 
d) Language I ° 
e) Mathematics... I ° 
JS) Reading........ 4 7 
g) Study habits. ... I ° 
h) Teaching... I I 
i) Vocabulary 3 5 
Personality........ 8 4 
Interest........ 2 2 
Comprehensive achievement 4 I 
a) Literary acquaintance. I I 
4) Contemporary affairs I ° 
c) General culture..... I ° 
da) General science. . I ° 
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TABLE 2 





Report ON STANDARD Tests: NAMES OF TESTS AND SCHOOLS 








Names of Tests 


Types of Tests 


Schools Giving or 
with Access 


Comments 





American Council on 
Education Psycho- 
logical Examination 


Intelligence 


Albany 





Simmons 


Given to Freshmen entering 
college 





St. Catherine 


Taken by students who attend- 
ed St. C. during Freshman or 
Sophomore years 





Minnesota 


Given to all Freshmen entering 
college of science, literature, 
and arts. Used for admission, 
classification, guidance 








1.E.R. Intelligence 
Scale CAVD, Levels 
MNOPQ 


Intelligence 





Ohio State University 
Psychological Ex- 
amination 





College Board Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test 


Intelligence 


Intelligence 


Columbia 


Given to applicants who can- 
not be admitted on college 
record but are well recom- 
mended and apparently of 
better-than-average ability 





Albany 





Michigan 


Given each fall to all new grad- 
uate students in university. 
Optional with students, but 
2d-year library students en- 
tering Michigan for 1st time 
are likely to take it 





Albany 





Simmons 


Given to Freshmen entering 


college 





Minnesota College Ap- 
titude Test 


Intelligence 


St. Catherine 


Given to entering students sev- 
eral years ago; superseded by 
American Council 








Peabody Aptitude Test | Intelligence | Peabody A mental test developed by 
Professor J. E. Moore. Not 
for sale 

Intelligence | Denver 


J. O’Connor English 
Vocabulary Test, 
used as indicating 


1.9. 
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Names of Tests 


Types of Tests 


Schools Giving or 
with Access 


Comments 


















































Not specified Intelligence | New Jersey | Given to all incoming students. 
Applies to all library students 
except those entering after 
graduation from other col- 
leges 

Meier-Seashore Art | Aptitude Simmons Given to Freshmen entering 

Judgment college. Used in individual 
cases 

Minnesota Clerical Ap- | Aptitude Albany 

titude 
American Council Co- | Aptitude Minnesota Given to all Freshmen enter- 
operative English ing college of science, litera- 
Test ture and art. Used for admis- 
sion, classification, guidance 

Purdue Placement | Aptitude Simmons 

Test in English 
English Test, Unspeci- | Aptitude New Jersey | Given by committee on admis- 
fied sions to incoming students 
for placement purposes 
American Council Co- | Aptitude Simmons Given to Freshmen entering 
operative Foreign college 
Language Tests 
St. Catherine | Given in Spring Quarter to all 
students in all departments 

Foreign Language Un- | Aptitude New Jersey | Given by committee on admis- 

specified sion to incoming students 

Mathematical Apti- | Aptitude Simmons Given to Freshmen entering 

tude Test (Simmons) college 

Mathematics, Unspeci- | Aptitude New Jersey | Given by committee on admis- 

fied sion to incoming students 

Whipple Reading Test | Aptitude Columbia Form 4 given 1938 to a single 

for High School and class 

College 
McGill Form B given 1928-29 
Emory 














Denver 
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Names of Tests 


Types of Tests 


Schools Giving or 
with Access 


Comments 






























































Iowa Silent Reading | Aptitude North Caro- | Form 4 given to classes of 1934 
Test lina to date (1938) 
Albany Form 4 or B 
Nelson-Denny Read- | Aptitude Simmons Given to Freshmen entering 
ing Test for Colieges college 
and Senior High 
Schools New Jersey | Vocabulary and paragraph. 
Form 4 and B. Beginning 
with class of 1937 will be 
able to correlate this with 
Freshmen grades 
American Council Co- | Aptitude St. Catherine | Given as a reading test to en- 
operative Literary tering students 
Comprehension 
Wren Study Habits | Diagnostic | Simmons Given to Freshmen entering 
Inventory college 
Morris Trait Index for | Aptitude Albany 
Measuring Teaching 
Aptitudes 
Inglis Test of English | Aptitude Emory 
Vocabulary — 
North Caro- | Form 4, classes of 1936-38 
lina 
McGill Form B, 1928-29 
J. O’Connor’s English | Aptitude Pittsburgh Last five years 
Vocabulary Test 
Denver Used as indicating 1.Q. 
North Caro- | Form 4, 1936-38 
lina 
Thorndike Word Test | Aptitude North Caro- | 1934 and 1935 
lina 
Bernreuter Personality | Personality | Syracuse Admission 
Inventory 
Albany 
Thurstone Personality | Personality | Denver 


Schedule 
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Names of Tests 


Types of Tests 


Schools Giving or 
with Access 








Comments 
























































Allport A-S Reaction | Personality | Denver 
Study 
Allport Study of Values | Personality | Denver 
Morris Trait Index L Personality | North Caro- | Classes of 1934, 1935 
lina 
Laird Personal Inven- | Personality | Albany 
tory B-2 
Willoughby (Clark- | Personality | Albany 
Thurstone) Person- 
ality Schedule 
Bell Adjustment In- | Personality | St.Catherine| Given prior to entrance to 
ventory senior college division 
Not specified Personality | Minnesota Given by university testing bu- 
reau to students asking for 
special advice 
Strong Vocational In- | Interest New Jersey 
terest Test — ——_—_—_— 
California Given in 1935-36 to determine 
aptitude for librarianship. 
Not continued as results did 
not justify use 
St. Catherine | Used in 1938 instead of Minne- 
sota interest blank because it 
proved to have more voca- 
tional significance. Given 
prior to entrance to senior 
college division (form for 
women) 
Minnesota Interest | Interest St. Catherine} Replaced in 1938 by Strong In- 
Blank terest Test. Given to stu- 
dents at St. Catherine 
Not specified Interest Minnesota Given by university testing bu- 
‘s reau to students asking spe- 
cial advice 
American Council Co- | Comprehen- | Columbia Have experimented with this 
operative Literary sive test 
Acquaintance Test achieve- 








ment 
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Names of Tests 





American Council Co- 
operative Contem- 
porary Affairs Test 


Schools Giving or 
with Access 


Types of Tests 


Comments 





Comprehen- | St. Catherine 
sive 
achieve- 
ment 





American Council Co- 
operative General 
Culture Test 


Given to all students in ali de- 
partments 





Comprehen- | St. Catherine 
sive 
achieve- 
ment 


Given to all students in all de- 
partments 





American Council Co- 
operative General 
Science Test 





Comprehen- St. Catherine 


sive 
achieve- 
ment 








Given to all students in all de- 
partments 





TABLE 3 


Report ON 20 ScHooits Givinc NonsTANDARDIZED TEstTs* 








General Types of Tests 


Number of 
Different 
Subjects Tested 








Number of 


Tests in Use 


Number of 
Schools 
Using Tests 


Different 








Pretests ‘ 12 17 13 
Achievement tests eee 9 15 14 
Comprehensive examinations 13 22 11 
Diagnostic tests 3 3 3 

Total . 37 $7 20 














* Number of different tests and different subjects incomplete because some school 


mentioned groups of courses without specifying number or subjects. 












TABLE 4 





Report on NoNSTANDARDIZED Tests: NAMES OF TESTS AND SCHOOLS 







































































Names or Subjects Types of Schools Using | Period of Use Comments 
of Tests Tests 
Book arts Pretest Denver Since 1932] Objective, constructed by in- 
structors in each course who 
usually tried them on each 
other first 
Book selection Pretest North S.S. 1936 
Carolina 
Peabody 
Louisiana 
Cataloging and | Pretest Denver Since 1932] May lead to excuse from parts 
classification of course 
North 1936-38 
Carolina 
Peabody Cataloging 
Charging sys- | Pretest Denver Since 1932] See remarks above by Denver 
tems 
Children’s liter- | Pretest Denver 1932-38 See remarks above 
9. a 
ature —_|—_ —— —--_——- — 
North 
Carolina 
Familiarity with | Pretest New Jersey} 3 yrs. Have not found the inquiry of 
routines much use 
General infor- | Pretest Toronto 1928-31 Discontinued. No exemption 
i J F 
mation problem now 
General knowl- | Pretest Pratt Not in technical sense of word. 
edge, current Examination given appli- 
cultural and cants lacking orthodox 
intellectual qualifications 
forces and 
trends 
General litera- | Pretest McGill 1938 Given by one instructor 
93 ) 
ture 
Order work Pretest Denver 1932-38 See remarks above 
32-3 









































TABLE 4—Continued 








Names or Subjects 


Types of 

































































of Tests Fests Schools Using | Period of Use Comments 
Reading back- | Pretest Emory 5 yrs Constructed by and of par- 
ground and li- ticular use to book selection 
brary experi- instructor 
ence 
Reference Pretest Syracuse 
Unspecified Pretest Albany Individual instructors have 
tried these from time to 
time with tests constructed 
by them 
St. Cath- Have given these tests as pre- 
erine pared by faculty members 
for some of the courses. 
Plan to use Reed Reference 
Test for College Students, 
Form 4 and B, as a pretest 
Illinois As needed. Constructed by in- 
structors 
All courses Achieve- | McGill Final examinations given and 
ment graded by individual in- 
structors 
Syracuse 
Bibliography Achieve- | North 
ment Carolina 
Book arts Achieve- | Pratt 
ment |———————/ — 
Denver Pretest given again at end of 
unit as mastery test 
Book selection Achieve- | Louisiana 
ment 
Cataloging and | Achieve- | Denver 1932-38 | Pretest given again at end of 
classification ment unit 
North 
Carolina 
Hampton Tests used follow form and 

















of 


achievement 


purpose 
tests 








TABLE 4—Continued 








Names or Subjects 
of Tests 


Types of 
Tests 


Schools Using 


Period of Use 


Comments 





Cataloging and 
classification 


Achieve- 
ment 


Pratt 





Peabody 





Charging sys- 
tems 


Achieve- 
ment 


Denver 





Children’s liter- 


ature 


Achieve- 
ment 





Library econom- 
ics 


Achieve- 
ment 


Denver 


Pratt 


Cataloging. Standardized 
tests in alternate forms, 
each covering a unit 


Pretest given again at end of 

unit 
Pretest given again at end of 
unit 





Order work 


Achieve- 
ment 


Denver 





Reference 


Achieve- 
ment 


North 
Carolina 


Pretest given again at end of 





Peabody 


Toronto 


Standardized tests in alter- 
nate forms, each covering a 
unit 


Objective type, allowing for a 
few lines of comment 





Unspecified 


Achieve- 
ment 


St. Cather- 
ine 


Only tests as prepared by fac- 
ulty members 





Albany 


Objective tests have been 
made by instructors from 
time to time for this pur- 
pose 





Illinois 








Drexel 





Columbia 


Those in connection with our 
course work 


Instructors give tests of vari- 
ous kinds during progress of 
course 








Compre- 
hensive 





Denver 








The mastery test is a compre- 
hensive examination over 
the entire year’s work. No 
others have been attempted 








TABLE 4—Continued 








Names or Subjects 
Tests 


re) 


Required sub- 
jects for B.S. 
degree 


Unspecified 





Types of 
Tests 


Schools Using 





Compre- 
hensive 


Compre- 
hensive 


Columbia 


Hampton 


Chicago 


Illinois 


Peabody 


Simmons 


Period of =a 


1937-38 


Comments 





Twelve examinations, seven 
required for each student 





Examinations at end of year 
take cognizance of material 
studied throughout year. 
No common comprehensive 
covering entire work of year 


Have used comprehensive ex- 
amination in cases in which 
prospective student has not 
had formal ist year library 
school requirement, but 
through experience and spe- 
cial study seems worthy of 
consideration. Usually ex- 
amination has eliminated 
candidate 





In all first quarter courses and 


For special credit or advanced 
standing. Made by instruc- 
tors 


certain advanced courses. 
If student passes success- 
fully, he may substitute col- 
lege work or advanced work 





Regular June examinations 
which are comprehensive 
for year courses 





California 


Albany 


Oklahoma 


McGill 














Given in individual courses, 
not for whole field. Exami- 
nations are usually prob- 
lems which need principles 
and relationships taught to 
solve them 











TABLE 4—Continued 


















































— a ae ee Schools Using | Period of Use Comments 
Unspecified Diagnos- | Syracuse Experimental 
tic 
Unspecified read- | Diagnos- | Syracuse Own tests (experimental) in 
ing tic book selection courses for 
readers of all ages 
Unspecified per- | Diagnos- | Toronto Objective and essay tests to 
. sonality tic diagnose abilities of two 
separate groups of students. 
Tests given by critic librar- 
ians, designed to discover 
personality traits. In con- 
ference with students indi- 
vidually, remedial measures 
are suggested if necessary 
TABLE 5 
Use or Test Resutts 
Total 
Use Schools Using and Comments Number of 
Schools 
Admission Albany: One class chosen from undergraduates with help 
of tests 
Chicago: Comprehensive examination used in special 
cases where student has not had formal required train- 
ing. Examination has usually eliminated candidate 
Columbia: Given to well-recommended applicants who 
cannot be admitted on college record 
Denver: For problem cases or for “special” students not 
meeting full 3-year requirement. Thurstone test and 
others have kept several people out 
St. Catherine: Standardized tests 
Syracuse: Bernreuter test used for admission 6 
Exemption Albany: Chief use here so far 
Columbia: Comprehensive examinations used for this 
purpose 
Denver: Results of pretests may lead to excuse from parts 
of units or courses 
Peabody: Transfers from other accredited library schools 4 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
Total 
Use Schools Using and Comments Number of 
Schools 
Evaluation of | Co/umbia: Comprehensives 
achievement | Denver: In specific courses, abilities, or skills 
Drexel: In specific courses 
Hampton: In specific courses 
illinois: In specific courses 
North Carolina: In specific courses 
Peabody: In specific courses 
Pittsburgh: \n specific abilities or skills and comprehen- 
sive 
Pratt: In specific courses 
St. Catherine: Departmental tests, comprehensive 
Syracuse: In specific courses 
Toronto: In specific courses, abilities, or skills. Pretests 
to aid teacher 12 
Student guid- | Albany: Somewhat 
ance Denver: No comment 
Emory: Results discussed with student and used as basis 
for guidance and instruction. He is not told his score 
North Carolina: Students given result, and if tests shows 
weakness, suggestions made for overcoming it 
St. Catherine: Standardized tests 5 
Placement Albany: Somewhat 
Denver: No comment 
St. Catherine: Standardized tests 3 
Research Albany: All being classified for this later, when enough 
cases are available 
Columbia: No comment 
Denver: One of our graduates is studying the results for 
the first four classes which had the same faculty, for 
her Master’s thesis in education 
Emory: Repeated at end of year and results compared 
with results of first testing 
New Jersey: To find any correlations between library 
school grades, achievement and test results 














TABLE 6 


VaLuE or TesTING PRoGRAM 








Name of School 


Value to Student 





Albany 


In personal develop- 
ment 





Denver 


Gives basis for dis- 
cussion of charac- 
teristics with stu- 
dents. Graduates 
report that they 
have benefited 


Value to School 


In attempt to advise 
wisely for choice 
of professionally 
disqualified 


Better knowledge of 
student than let- 
ters of reference 
give 


Value to Profession 


Helpful to eliminate 
wrong people 


Students leave with 
better knowledge of 
pitfalls in personal- 
ity to be guarded 
against, hence help 
profession. Also 
have kept out some 
undesirable candi- 
dates whose paper 
records were good 





Emory 


Realizatior. of lacks 
and weaknesses 
serves as motiva- 
tion for improve- 
ment and as a 
basis for planning 
it 


Knowledge and un- 
derstanding of stu- 
dents’ needs 





North Carolina 


Very little 





Pittsburgh 


Makes them vocabu- 
lary conscious; 
they are likely to 
pay more atten- 
tion to adding to 
their speaking and 
writing vocabu- 
laries - 





St. Catherine 


Aids students in 
making vocational 
decision 


Helps school render 
service to those 
whocan best profit 
by its instruction 


Keeps out of profes- 
sion those least like- 
ly to persevere in it 





Toronto 





Indicates to student 
whether he has a 
factual knowledge 
of subject, also an 
aid to clarity of 
thought 














> wt s all 











TABLE 7 


Furure Pirans Recarpine Use or Tests 








Name of School 


Albany 


Columbia 


Denver 


Drexel 


Emory 


Louisiana 
‘ 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 
Peabody 


Pittsburgh 


St. Catherine 








Continuation of 
Present Plan 


At present 


Until we have data 
for at least 10 
students 


Yes 


Yes 


Adoption of a Testing 
Program 





In favor of the in- 
troduction of ap- 
titude and achieve- 
ment tests as part 
of the library 
school routine 





Considering more ex- 
tensive use of tests 
in the future 





Planned 








Expansion of Present 
Program 





Hope to use more for 
admission when 
staff available for 
such use. Compre- 


hensive examina- 
tions under consid- 
eration 


Reading tests under 
consideration 


As results of this ques- 
tionnaire bring 
more tests to at- 
tention 








s 7 ; 
Considering aptitude 
tests 





| Possibly 


| Yes 


Interested in experi- 
mental work being 
done in other libra- 

ry schools 


Improvement of de- 
partmental tests 














TABLE 7—Continued 











tanta of Bihan Continuation of Adoption of a Testing Expansion of Present 
. = Present Plan Program Program 
Syracuse Considering intelli- 


gence tests for ad- 
mission and apti- 
tude tests 





Toronto Yes Possibly 





Wisconsin When the tests are 
better standard- 
ized and we shall 
be assured of bet- 
ter results, we shall 
be glad to under- 
take them again 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CATALOGING 


HARRIET D. MACPHERSON 


URING the last five years various librarians in America 
have contributed articles on the philosophy of librar- 
ianship. Some other writers have approached the sub- 

ject less obviously by merely stressing librarianship and its 
meaning, but they have none the less broached the question of 
a philosophic basis for the profession. Perhaps all these studies 
have been a natural outcome of the popular discussions on the 
library of the future. 

When first posed, the question of the nature of the library of 
the future appeared to require a wild leap of the imagination 
into the void, with the idea of guessing at the possible condi- 
tions that might confront the librarian fifty years from now. 
Yet even momentary concentration on some probable aspects 
of library service in such an age caused many reflective people 
to summarize the trends of librarianship today. What are our 
aims? Whether are we bound? Are we meeting the social and 
educational needs of readers today? Actually, this concern for 
the library of the future resulted in no mere stargazing, no idle 
glance into a mystic crystal that might foretell probable suc- 
cesses and failures yet to come. The effect was more tangible. 
People who never before had considered the why and the where- 
fore of certain professional principles began to pull themselves 
up and to take stock of library adjustment to the conditions of 
the present-day world. Practical the profession had long 
thought itself to be, but now there arose a need for investiga- 
tion of the guiding principles of librarianship. 

Up to the present, articles on the philosophy of librarian- 
ship have been general; there has been little attempt to treat 
the subject exhaustively or to investigate the philosophic trends 
of individual branches of library service. Yet there is a possi- 
63 
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bility that an exhaustive study or a series of articles, each on a 
separate phase of library work, might clarify the minds of those 
in quest of a general professional philosophy. It is even possible 
that investigation of each particular division of the service 
might bring to light other, hitherto unsuspected, philosophic 
trends. At the same time it must be borne in mind that any 
separate division of library service forms part of the general 
service; that no separate division is likely to possess an entirely 
separate philosophy. Therefore an investigation of the philos- 
ophy underlying cataloging involves some reviewing and testing 
of the ideas already presented by writers concerned with librar- 
ianship as a whole. This article attempts to be neither ex- 
haustive nor scientific in its approach; it is merely a general 
introduction to the subject. Because of the fact that classifying 
and the theory of classification are believed to involve some 
philosophic principles that warrant special investigation, cata- 
loging alone is to be treated here. 

Five years ago Arthur Berthold wrote: “We have a remark- 
ably well-developed professional technique but hardly any pro- 
fessional philosophy. We are still in the dark as to the meaning 
of our work.”* Now technique is one of the important factors 
in cataloging. Students in our library schools commencing the 
study of cataloging are expected to acquire the elements of 
technique; beginning catalogers must adjust their acquired 
technique to that of the library in which they have chosen to 
work; compilers of catalog codes must weigh different tech- 
niques before they can devise a rule which will offer the best 
method of handling material for various sorts of institutions. 
Indeed, catalogers work hard to obtain technique, which in- 
volves for them the learning of form and the accurate and in- 
telligent fitting of the entry for a book into that form. Some- 
times they become rather impatient with people in other 
branches of the profession who classify cataloging as a mechani- 
cal division of the service. It is technical, but by no means 
entirely mechanical; otherwise catalogers would have little justi- 
fication for their existence. As Margaret Mann has said: 


™ “The science of librarianship,” Wilson bulletin, VIII (1933), 121. 
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To catalog is not merely to copy title-pages. All books are listed as pub- 

lished, but the moment books are purchased for a definite purpose, as are the 
books in a library, the cataloger must not only record the names of the 
authors and titles but he must draw attention to their purpose, contents, and 
relation to other works, bringing together those books which treat the same 
subject, and arranging the whole collection so that books may be used com- 
paratively.? 
Without regard for technique, public catalogs would be much 
less uniform and accurate and, as a result, less easy to use. 
Sometimes the beginning cataloger is inclined to think with 
Mr. Berthold that there is too much technique and that we are 
still in the dark as to the meaning of our work, but in cataloging 
there would be less meaning and far more darkness if workers 
were to proceed without a technical basis. 

Once the technique has been grasped, and even while it is 
being learned, the cataloger who really believes that he is 
rendering service to readers through his part in the making of 
the catalog should begin to develop a philosophy of his own. 
J. Periam Danton thinks that the philosophy of librarianship 
is a sociological philosophy of education. Louis R. Wilson, 
though writing of the library of fifty years from now, was ex- 
pressing the aim of many institutions of today when he said: 
“I expect to see the library, therefore, go consciously educa- 
tional in the broad sense and take those steps in the readjust- 
ment of its organization, equipment, and personnel which will 
enable it to meet the educational needs of groups as well as of 
individuals and to serve society in a fundamentally educational 
way.”’* In the conception of both writers the philosophy of li- 
brarianship is a sociological philosophy, involving education in 
its larger sense. Can and should this also be made the philos- 
ophy of the cataloger? Obviously, it should, and in the majority 
of cases it can be. 

The beginning cataloger can be made to see that by grasping 
technique and by keeping the catalog at a high standard where- 
by readers may ascertain the content of a collection of books 

2 Introduction to cataloging and the classification of books (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1930), p. 4. 

3 “Plea for a philosophy of librarianship,” Library quarterly, 1V (1934), 528. 


4“The next fifty years,” Library journal, LXI (1936), 256. 
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he is doing his part to help make the library a socially valuable 
institution. Seldom, however, can he hope in the early stages 
of cataloging to do more than fit in with the regime of one 
particular institution, and perhaps at the start it /is better 
that he should not be able to do much else. More seasoned 
workers and those in higher authority in the department should 
not, however, turn a deaf ear to the questions which are posed 
by the beginner as to why a certain thing is done in one way 
and not in another. It is not sufficient to reply, “That has al- 
ways been our policy.”” There may be a better policy. Even 
a beginner, if intelligent, might suggest one by his queries. 

Head catalogers should learn to grow and to change with the 
needs of the institution. Much can be learned of the readers’ 
needs through close co-operation with the reference depart- 
ment. A Library of Congress subject heading traced on a Li- 
brary of Congress card may not be the only heading that a 
library may want, even though the card may suggest nothing 
else. More signs may be needed to guide the reader in the use 
of the catalog. Certain parts of the catalog may have to be 
filed in a different fashion, perhaps not in accordance with the 
rules for the whole collection. All these and many more points 
may hav: to be considered in the course of rendering the cata- 
log more efficient. Often the librarian may shape a new policy 
for the catalog department, involving many changes in the per- 
sonnel, routine, and, occasionally, the technical side of cata- 
loging. The new conditions may seem unreasonable to members 
of the cataloging staff; frequently they rebel, in spirit if not 
in word. Yet catalogers who earnestly give the new order a 
good trial may realize that in the end the catalog has become 
more efficient and the workers more alive. 

The cataloger may encounter in his philosophy one of the 
dangers that have been pointed out for the philosophy of librar- 
ianship as a whole. Robert A. Miller, in his article entitled, 
“Search for fundamentals,”s says: 

If we start with the library as the foundation of our philosophy, or if we 
assume the library as the end desired, our thinking may easily become so 


5 Library journal, LXI (1936), 298. 
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institutionalized as to ignore or even distort the fundamentals involved. Our 
professional existence is likely to be so identified with the typical institutions 
in which we serve that our arguments will plead prestige and increased sup- 
port from the public. 


Granted that these ideas are sound, they may mean, if applied 
to cataloging, that the cataloger should look beyond the needs 
of the institution for which he is working—even beyond the 
policies of the libraries of other similar institutions. He must 
serve his institution, but he should develop ideals beyond his 
immediate job and beyond jobs in other libraries in which he 
may have worked or may contemplate working in the future. 
That implies that he is to come to an understanding of what 
better service for readers may involve; that he is to fit himself 
in every way to serve his institution and other institutions pro- 
fessionally; that he is to become better educated in the larger 
sense of the word, so as to become a broader and more useful 


person. 
The same idea, though expressed positively and not nega- 
tively, was implied by Charles H. Compton when he said: 


“Librarianship has always appealed to me because of its almost 
unlimited opportunities and because we have only scratched 
the surface when it comes to providing real library service to 
all the people.’ 

How can the cataloger best fit himself for such service? If 
these aims involve him as well as the reference worker and the 
circulation assistant together with library executives, it means 
that he must develop his own powers in every way. This must 
be done not by formal study alone, though advanced profes- 
sional courses, the study of more foreign languages, and addi- 
tional work in some subject field are all important. It means 
that he must read more, along general as well as professional 
lines; that he must visit other libraries; that he must attend 
library meetings in order to grasp the ideas of prominent people 
in the profession—the ideas not only of other catalogers but of 
workers in various branches of library service. He may be skep- 
tical about such advice. How can the discussion about federal 


6 “Librarianship—an adventure,” Wilson bulletin, 1X (1935), 407. 
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aid at an A.L.A. council meeting affect a cataloger? What may 
be gained from investigating the reference service offered by 
the library of a neighboring state? What practical help may be 
obtained from reading a volume on the present political situa- 
tion in Germany or from perusing the autobiography of an 
American mar of science? The cataloger may thereby widen 
his interests so that his technique may be applied to a problem 
in a more intelligent fashion; he may begin to learn about the 
general aims of different types of libraries; he may add to his 
subject knowledge in a variety of fields; he may acquire an in- 
creased respect for the part that the catalog plays in efficient 
service to readers in his own as well as in other institutions. He 
need not and must not thereby divorce his interests from the 
more technical aspects of cataloging, but he should be able to 
attack his own problems and the common problems of cata- 
logers in other institutions in a more capable and practical 
fashion. 

Although little has been written on the subject, outstanding 
men and women in the library profession are beginning to dis- 
cuss the necessity for leadership in the library profession. 
Hundreds of future librarians being trained every year in Ameri- 
can library schools are told that they need experience before 
they can expect to obtain positions of any importance. Poten- 
tial catalogers are perhaps overencumbered with such advice. 
Any sort of position is taken in a well-organized library for the 
sake of special training under an outstanding cataloger. Or per- 
haps the beginner starts in a large department to fit himself for 
the future management of 2 small, and then perhaps a large, 
catalog department. In a nation which acknowledges that it 
lacks leaders, people should be encouraged to train for leader- 
ship—in the library profession as well as in other fields. And the 
chance for leadership seldom comes to anyone who has not 
learned the rudiments of his profession or of his particular line 
of work. Training is usually essential, both the theoretical and 
the practical variety. 

In library service, and particularly in cataloging, there is, 
however, often danger in emphasizing the experience side of a 
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job to the detriment of the beginner. The library and, inci- 
dentally, the catalog do not exist primarily for the purpose of 
training future executives or for the furtherance of personal 
ambition. What has been said of the aims of the beginner may 
apply equally to the cataloger who has had much experience 
but who is passing rapidly from one job to another with the 
sole idea of bettering himself. What of the service to readers if 
the whole library were made up of people of this sort? 

There is still another angle to this question of why libraries 
and catalogs exist. Some catalogers lack personal ambition or 
may be tied to one particular job because of circumstances 
which they cannot avoid. Many of these people come to view 
the catalog in their own particular institution as an object that 
exists for their benefit; an instrument the upkeep of which offers 
them a living wage in pleasant surroundings and a chance to 
train themselves in accuracy. To what end? They may remain 
blind to the actual needs of the reader, to the general aims of 
the individual library in which they may be working, to the 
actual meaning of library service. They may likewise be re- 
luctant to adjust themselves to any changes which those in 
higher authority see fit to institute. They, like the personal- 
ly ambitious library workers, view the library as a laboratory 
whose existence fits in with their own needs. Frequently they 
lose sight of the nature of the collection housed within the walls 
of the institution where they are working; of the need of making 
the collection available to large groups of people; of the fact 
that they, the catalogers, must work primarily so that the col- 
lection may be indexed as intelligently, accurately, and clearly 
as possible for the benefit of readers. 

In the preceding paragraphs reference has been made to 
changes in the policy of cataloging a collection. Philosophically 
speaking, libraries must change in a changing world, and cata- 
logs cannot remain stagnant. Some changes may be decided 
upon by the librarian; ideas for others may originate within 
the catalog department itself. In any case, the larger the library 
the more difficult and expensive it will prove to undertake new 
and radical procedures in the whole of the cataloging. There is, 
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however, often a chance for experimentation on a small scale. 
No new steps, if they are to affect the public catalog, should be 
taken without consultation with the librarian and with the 
heads of other departments. Otherwise, serious consequences 
may result in the service to users of the library. Sometimes it 
may be wise to call attention to such changes or experiments 
by means of signs placed near the catalog; at other times guides 
within catalog trays may be sufficient. In experimenting with 
the filing and frequently in regard to innovations affecting en- 
tries, it may prove helpful to encourage comments from readers. 
This may be done by means of a question box. In some librar- 
ies it might even be possible to resort to the questionnaire 
method. 

Experimentation with records housed in the catalog depart- 
ment itself is usually carried on more easily and frequently. 
There again, however, the size of the project may often have 
to be considered. If, for instance, the whole cataloging staff 
were to be detailed temporarily to work on an official list of 
names, the public catalog would suffer. Catalogers should also 
realize, in regard to changes and experiments, that if the new 
idea does not work it will have to be abandoned. This should 
not, however, put a damper on future experiments along the 
same line. 

Even a brief consideration of the philosophical side of cata- 
loging would seem incomplete without some mention of a li- 
brarian’s adaptability to cataloging. “Once a cataloger, always 
a cataloger” is only relatively true. Likewise, the fact that 
someone from another division of library service may later 
enter the cataloging field must not be overlooked. Most librar- 
ians are familiar with the ideal cataloger’s supposed traits 
through Margaret Mann’s discussion of the subject.? The fact 
remains that some people who appear to have been endowed 
by nature for cataloging do not like the work when they have 
given it a trial. Others who started in the reference or circula- 
tion departments may, at a later period, embrace cataloging 
warmly. 


7 Op. cit., Pp. 399+ 
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Conditions in catalog departments vary greatly, according 
to the size, type, and organization of the library. The general 
ability of trained workers varies as much. The current idea 
seems to be that competent librarians who like to work with 
books rather than with people make the most contented and 
valuable catalogers; that those who prefer working with people 
are happier and more successful in some other department. 
This is generally true, but perhaps the gist of the individual 
cataloger’s philosophy lies in one of Miss Mann’s enumerated 
traits—belief in one’s work. That belief may override personal 
social characteristics and grant one contentment, pride, and 
efficiency in cataloging. All of this may not come to a cataloger 
at once, or in one particular library. But a genuine belief in the 
purpose and importance of cataloging as a profession may so 
spur a worker on that no other branch of library service will 
seem to fulfil the sociological philosophy of the profession so 
adequately. 
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IV. A MIDDLE-WESTERN MANUFACTURING COMMUNITY 


LAUREL KRIEG 


URING the major part of library history, emphasis has 
quite definitely been placed on the book. Librarians 
have generally been attuned to factors of style and 

accuracy, especially when coupled with readability, but only 
recently has attention been more carefully and specifically 
directed to the reader—who he is, what is his age, his occupa- 
tion, etc. There has long been the tendency to consider him in 
terms of “‘an average reader,” but recent community investiga- 
tions have indicated that the reader cannot be thought of in 
terms of a general average, but rather that he represents many 
and distinct elements within the population. 

Studies of library use, such as those made in New York City, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, and Flushing, New York, have analyzed 
adult borrowers into groups according to age, sex, occupation, 
etc., to ascertain the adult groups which the library is most suc- 
cessful in reaching. The present study was undertaken to carry 
the analysis to a more or less typical industrial community and, 
furthermore, to scrutinize the younger borrowers with the same 
care as has been devoted to adults. For this purpose Alliance, 
Ohio, was selected. 

Alliance is an industrial city of 23,047 population, located on 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads fifty-five 
miles southeast of Cleveland and eighty-three miles north of 
Pittsburgh. Its chief manufacturing products consist of travel- 
ing cranes, heavy mill machinery, accounting registers, brass 
and bronze goods, brick, tile, and pottery. There is a large 
foreign and Negro population, the various nationalities having 
their own churches and social organizations. 

The Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., the public library, women’s clubs, 
several fraternal orders, a municipal park system, and four 
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motion picture houses supply the cultural and recreational 
facilities. Formal educational opportunities include Mount 
Union College (a Methodist institution of six hundred students), 
a music institute, a business college, a four-year high school, a 
three-year junior high school in the college district, twelve ele- 
mentary schools, and an eight-grade Catholic parochial school. 

The public library contains 31,600 volumes, receives about 
$17,000 annually, and is administered by a staff of three trained 
and three untrained workers, assisted by two school librarians, 
one employed full time, the other half-time. The total annual 
circulation approximates 200,000. Under a recent Ohio tax law 
the library receives its money from the county intangible tax 
fund, and not from a real estate tax or from municipal funds. 
The library serves the community in which it is located and, in 
addition, the residents of the county from which it receives sup- 
port. It is in the peculiar situation of being a school-district li- 
brary in a district composed of parts of three counties. It is not 
strictly a county library for any of the three, since it is under no 
legal obligation to carry on active extension work, and, in fact, 
its funds are hardly adequate to meet the demands of the larger 
territory. For this survey the service to the county is not sig- 
nificant, although it should be stated that such service compli- 
cates administrative problems and renders the budget problem 
more acute than is apparent. Loans to nonresidents, other than 
by deposits in rural schools, were not sufficiently extensive to 
affect the general reading-pattern. 

Data for this investigation were collected in accordance with 
the plan adopted in the Hinsdale, Illinois, study.! Each book 
circulated during the four weeks between February 25 and 
March 23, 1935, was recorded on a separate card, with the 
author, title, and classification number of the book, the date 
drawn, and the registration number of the borrower noted. 
The library registration files were consulted to obtain the bor- 
rower’s address; the school records were examined for age and 
grade of pupil, and the city directory and various city execu- 


* Leon Carnovsky, “Community studies in reading: II. Hinsdale, a suburb of 
Chicago,” Library quarterly, V (1935), 1-30. 
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tives for occupational information. (School library circulation is 
reported semiannually and was not available for this study.) 
The period chosen was unbroken by special-day celebrations in 
the schools and fell during the regular peak of circulation for 
the year. 

The total circulation for the four weeks amounted to 10,570: 
2,711 children’s books and 7,859 adult. They were withdrawn 
by 2,477 individuals, or 38.6 per cent of the library’s 6,346 
cardholders, who, in turn, comprise 27.1 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the city. 

Table 1 indicates the distribution of the circulation. As 
might be anticipated from other community studies, women 


TABLE 1 


DisTRIBUTION OF CIRCULATION FOR Four WEEKS 








Number of Percentage of 


Readers onto Total Per Capita 
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Students: 
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10,570 














patronized the library more than men, but whereas in Hinsdale 
69 per cent of the books drawn during the four-week period were 
borrowed by women, in Alliance the proportion was not so 
great. Only 54 per cent of the adult circulation was distributed 
to women, and 46 per cent to men. Alliance men were respon- 
sible for 15 per cent more of the library loans than the Hinsdale 
men, possibly because of extensive unemployment in the indus- 
trial center, resulting in greater leisure time. 

Of the loans to school pupils, 62 per cent were accounted for 
by girls and 38 per cent by boys. At first glance it would appear 
that the men read more than the school boys, but this is not 
borne out in the examination of the per capita reading figures. 
For their numbers, the boys borrowed more books than either 
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the men or the women, but only a little more than half as many 
as the school girls, whose per capita reading was greater than 
that of both men and women together. This is even more strik- 
ing when it is remembered that the present study does not in- 
clude the school library records, which show an annual circula- 
tion in excess of that of the children’s room of the main library. 


TABLE 2 


Per Capita CircuLaTION BY GRADES 








Grades Boys Girls 





First and second. . ° 58 
Third and fourth . 76 
Fifth and sixth. . 71 
Seventh and eighth 64 
High school... . 25 














TABLE 3 


Borrowers COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PupiLs 








Borrowers REGISTRATION Per Cent 


Grave 





Girls Both Boys Girls Both Boys Girls 








First and second 24 47 71 473 438 gil 5 II 
Third and fourth. 54} - 84] 138] 483 | 503] 986] 11 17 
Fifth and sixth 781. 95 173 550 | 509 |1,059] 14 19 
Seventh and eighth $2 89 141 sco | 496] 996 11 18 
High school 203 262 | 465 805 795 |1,600 | 25 33 
































Granting that boys and girls in school are greater library 
users than adults, there still remains the question: Is library 
reading evenly distributed throughout the school years, or are 
there “lost generations’? 

Table 2 shows the per capita circulation by grades. At each 
grade-level the girls read far more than the boys, about twice 
as much until high school is reached. Both boys and girls 
showed a marked decrease in per capita reading in the seventh 
and eighth grades and a sharp increase during high school. 

Table 3 presents a numerical comparison of the borrowers 
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during the four-week period with the total number of pupils 
registered with the library. The result is similar to the circula- 
tion study, and points to four conclusions: 


. The average girl in each grade-level reads far more than the average boy. 

. More girls than boys at each grade-level were library borrowers. 

. The amount of reading per capita for both boys and girls increased 
throughout the elementary school grades, showed a marked decrease in 
the seventh and eighth grades, and reached the highest point in high 
school. 

4. The number of both boys and girls borrowing books increased throughout 

the elementary school grades, decreased in the seventh and eighth grades, 

and reached the highest point in high school. 


wo Nn & 


While no information is available as to the exact percentage 
of the population falling within a given chronological age, it is 
worth noting that 37 boys and $7 girls between the ages of ten 
and eleven, 30 boys and 41 girls between the ages of eleven and 
twelve, and 43 boys and 79 girls between the ages of fourteen 
and fifteen drew books during the four-week period of the 
survey. There is a decrease in library use between the eleventh 
and the fourteenth year. 

One factor which is undoubtedly responsible for the wide use 
of the library by high school students is the location of the li- 
brary and the high school in the same block. There is no geog- 
raphical explanation for the fact that the seventh- and eighth- 
grade students borrow no more than the third- and fourth-grade 
students, and, in fact, local library resources are such that chil- 
dren in the lower grades have a better opportunity for borrow- 
ing books from the school libraries than have those in the upper 
grades. In other words, it seems that the disparity in reading 
between lower and upper grades is much greater—to the ad- 
vantage of the lower—than our figures indicate. If the library 
has a lost generation, it is early adolescence. 

The significance of this disparity can be determined only by 
further studies of reading behavior. It may be that the local 
fourteen-years-of-age restriction on the borrowing of adult 
books is responsible. A young people’s room or greater freedom 
in the adult department might result in greater use of the li- 
brary by the older group. Perhaps this is the age at which maga- 
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zines and newspapers largely take the place of books, and pos- 
sibly libraries should subscribe to more periodicals for their 
young people. Or it may be that the early adolescent is too busy 
engaging in new activities to spend much time reading. With- 
out further study of adolescent reading traits in relation to 
adolescent physical and emotional development it is impossible 
to know whether decreased use of the library in the seventh and 
eighth grades is to be regarded as a criticism of the local service, 
a challenge to the profession, or an altogether normal condition. 

The adult borrowers during the four-week period were 
grouped according to the United States Bureau of the Census 
classification of occupations. This is not entirely satisfactory, 
since it takes no account of social status, education, or ability, 
classing the garment worker and the potter with the manager 
of a large factory. It was chosen because it seemed the best 
available at the time the study was undertaken. 

Table 4 shows the borrowers according to their occupations. 
The group termed “unknown” probably consists very largely of 
unemployed, since they were not registered as students, were 
not listed in the city directory, and were unknown to the public 
and business officials who checked the list. Persons engaged in 
agriculture, transportation, public service, and domestic service 
were probably not numerous in the community, and therefore 
would not be expected to loom large in the library circulation. 
The college students undoubtedly borrowed most of their books 
from the college library. While the men engaged in manufactur- 
ing and trade form a substantial number of borrowers, one 
would expect them to hold an even stronger position in the 
library service of an industrial city. Professional men were not 
largely represented, and the women in trade were surprisingly 
few. The women employed in manufacturing in a community 
engaged in steel manufacturing would not be many, and only 
one such person was represented in the four-week record. 

The proportion of borrowers comprising each occupational 
group is compared in Table § with the proportion of the total 
circulation credited to that group. The students and house- 
wives form the largest single groups. It will be seen that the 
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Apu_t Borrowers BY OccuPATIONAL Groups 

















Occupation Men Women Total 
PIS isi sind x cmescideds.gin 4 ° 4 
Manufacturing and mechanical. . . . 128 I 129 
Transportation and communication 20 I 21 
Es ae 80 I! gI 
Public service......... 6 7 13 
Professional service... . 33 94 127 
Clerical occupations......... 24 27 s1 
Domestic and personal service Pr" 6 10 
Students: 
College. ..... Seyenrse pas 14 23 37 
OS Rr ree bs 203 262 465 
Seventh and eighth grades. . . 2 89 141 
RES 5 EE ener Sameerenir ter: 277 277 
TPT e eee Tee 7 38 95 
Unknown (probably unemployed) . 152 156 308 
Rural and nonresident........... ceca Notch 101 113 214 
PE cai Sect a uccrdaueen énadusenombird 878 1,105 1,983 














TABLE 5 


CoMPARISON OF BorROWERS AND CIRCULATION BY 
OccuPaTIONAL Groups 








PercentaGe oF TOTAL 











Occupation 
Borrowers | Circulation 

Agriculture....... Pekagon 0.2 O.1 
Manufacturing........... 6.5 8.8 
Transportation. .. . 1.0 0.8 
| Eee 4.6 4:79 
Public service. ..... < 0.7 1.3 
Professional service. . . 6.4 5.0 
Clerical occupations .......... 2.6 3.0 
Domestic and personal service... ... 0.5 0.7 
a Se ataa 32.4 28.1 
Housewives...... ioe ae 14.0 16.3 
Unemployed.......... REepree e 4.8 4-5 
Rural and nonresident............ 10.8 10.2 
Unknown (probably unemployed)...| 15.5 16.5 

MN ice te as Dena eek 100.0 100.0 























TABLE 6 
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paired proportions are generally close, indicating that the aver- 
age member of each group withdrew about the same number of 
books as the average member of every other group. Table 6 


ComMPARISON OF CIRCULATION IN ALLIANCE AND 
HinspDALe By OccuPATIONAL Groups 








PercentaGe or ToTat 











OccuPaTION 

Alliance Hinsdale 
Agriculture... .. 0.1 0.6 
Manufacturing 8.8 4-4 
Transportation 0.8 0.7 
Trade. . 4-7 §.2 
Public service 1.3 0.2 
Professional service 5.0 11.5 
Clerical occupations 3.0 2.7 
Domestic and personal service 0.7 2.6 
Na acta Giuondinane 28.1 30.9 
Housewives 16.3 36.9 
Unemployed 4.5 0.0 
Rural and nonresident 10.2 ©.0 
Unknown.......... 16.5 4-3 

Total 100.0 100 
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Comparison OF Fiction Loans 1n ALLIANCE AND 
HINSDALE IN PERCENTAGES 
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compares the circulation by occupational groups in Hinsdale 
and in Alliance. Students and housewives in the latter city ac- 
counted for 44.4 per cent of the total circulation, whereas in 
Hinsdale they accounted for 68 per cent, the discrepancy com- 
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ing in the relative use by housewives. The manufacturing group 
is larger in Alliance, and the professional in Hinsdale. 

Just as community differences affect the library clientele, so 
they determine the types of loans. The fiction drawn during the 
four weeks comprised 71.9 per cent of the circulation in Al- 
liance, and 64.6 per cent in Hinsdale. Fiction loans in the two 
cities are compared in Table 7 according to the classification 
used in the Hinsdale study. In that investigation fiction was 
divided into three categories, as follows: 

1. Works of standard authors—Dickens, Hugo, Hardy, Conrad, ef ai. 


2. Modern good—Cather, Buck, Sinclair Lewis, et al. 
3. Modern light—mystery and detective, western, and love stories.” 


Some differences in judgment on individual titles are in- 
evitable, since the classification was made independently. The 
Alliance classification may have been too conservative in the 
books assigned to Group 2; nevertheless the differences are too 
great to be due solely to this factor. Unquestionably the varia- 
tions are primarily due to the types of material made available 
to the respective clienteles. The industrial community conceiv- 


ably demands a different type of literature than does the resi- 
dential suburb, and, unless these differences are taken into ac- 
count, comparisons are likely to be invidious. 

To carry forward the analysis of the reading behavior of the 
community, the different types of books drawn by each occupa- 
tional group are presented in Table 8. This table should be 
studied in connection with Table 9 where the loans are ex- 
pressed in terms of percentages of the whole circulation. Men 
in manufacturing and in trade, students, housewives, profes- 
sional women, unemployed men and women, and rural men and 
women may be regarded as perhaps representative, since from 
about one hundred to three hundred individuals are numbered 
in each class. The unemployed women, the housewives, and the 
men in manufacturing read far more than the community 
average in light fiction. The tradesmen were heavy borrowers 
of nonfiction and good modern novels and drew three times as 
much standard fiction as the average. The rural women bor- 


2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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rowed g per cent more nonfiction than the local housewives. 
The rural men read 1.1 per cent more standard, 13 per cent 
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ProporTIONAL CIRCULATION BY TyPE TO OccUPATIONAL Groups 
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Students: 
College, men 
College, women 
High school, boys 
High school, girls 
Grades VII and VIII, boys 
Grades VII and VIII, girls 


Housewives 
Unemployed, men .. 
Unemployed, women 24 120 
Rural, men........ 3 14 55 193 
Rural, women 15 70 243 
Unknown, men 18 79 420 
Unknown, women 17 121 423 


28 112 


Total 198 | 1,166 | 4,651 




















* In addition there was a circulation of 169 nonfiction and 380 good modern fiction from the children’s 
department to students. 


more nonfiction, and 7.4 per cent less light fiction than the 
average. The students borrowed so few classics that it may be 
assumed they depended on the school and college libraries for 
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this type of material. Only the professional group read more 
nonfiction than light fiction, averaging one light novel and one 
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and one-third to one and one-half books of nonfiction per 
capita. The borrowers in clerical occupations showed well in 
the quality of their reading. The unemployed men read more in 
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standard fiction and nonfiction than did the community as a 
whole. 

In this connection it is interesting to raise the question wheth- 
er there was any relation between the nonfiction reading of the 
unemployed and possible preparation for empleyment. From 
Table 10, a presentation of the vocational aspect of the nonfiction 
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VocaTIONAL Aspects OF NONFICTION READING 
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loans, it would seem that technical material was not borrowed 
to a great extent by either the unemployed or the employed. 
The table divides the nonfiction loans into three groups: gen- 
eral, nonvocational technical, and vocational technical. The de- 
cision as to what constitutes a vocational book was made with 
reference to the occupation of the borrower. The way to sketch 
was considered vocational for an art teacher and technical non- 
vocational for an accountant. Similarly, a history of music was 
classified as vocational for a piano teacher but general for a 
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clerical worker. Radio and airplane models were classed as non- 
vocational. Any technical book may become vocational for the 
unemployed. The total vocational and nonvocational technical 
books constitute only 11 per cent of the nonfiction, though li- 
brary shelves are not devoid of technical material. The members 
of the staff reported even less interest in this type of material 
than was formerly shown. There seems to be relatively little seri- 
ous interest in preparing for positions, perhaps because there is 
not much hope of finding them. Reading is largely a time-filler, 
seldom a serious study. 

Whatever the borrowers’ reading interests, use of the library 
is largely determined by accessibility. Residence of adult bor- 
rowers in terms of blocks from the library is recorded in Table 











TABLE 11 
REsIDENTIAL DisTRIBUTION OF BORROWERS 

Distance from Library in Blocks Men Women Total 
Section I—1 to §......... 124 189 313 
Section II—s5 to 10....... 218 228 446 
Section III—10 to 15..... 89 85 174 
Section IV—15 to 20..... 76 115 191 
Section V—more than 20 

and beyond city limits. . 109 127 236 














11. Students were not included in this analysis because the high 
school is so close to the library. Section I is a business district 
not thickly populated; Section II has the greatest number of 
residents and also of borrowers; Section III, also well populated, 
is not within convenient walking distance. Borrowers in Sec- 
tions IV and V must drive their own cars or use the bus and 
street car to reach the library. The location of the library (four 
blocks from the business center) is inconvenient for shoppers. 
Two-thirds of the residential district lies on the south side of the 
business center. Though the measurement by blocks from the 
library is radial, all of Section IV is on the south side. If funds 
permitted, a branch would probably be established there, al- 
though a station in the heart of the shopping district might serve 
nearly as well. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are based on the analysis of the 
four weeks’ circulation: 

1. Men borrowed nearly as many books as women. 

2. School girls borrowed nearly twice as many books as school 
boys borrowed. 

3. Both boys and girls borrowed more books per capita than 
men or women. 

4. Girls in each school grade-level read far more than the 
boys. 

5. More girls than boys in each school grade-level were li- 
brary borrowers. 

6. Per capita reading for both boys and girls increased 
throughout the first six grades, decreased in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and reached the peak in the high school. 

7. The number of boys and girls borrowing books increased 
throughout the first six grades, decreased in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and reached the peak in high school. 

8. The library reading of both boys and girls fell off in the 
seventh and eighth grades and between the ages of eleven and 
fourteen. Further study is required before a satisfactory ex- 
planation can be offered. 

g. Public school students and housewives form the largest 
groups of the library clientele. They are followed in order by 
men in manufacturing, rural women, rural men, professional 
women, and men in trade. 

10. Students, housewives, and unknown, probably unem- 
ployed, drew the largest number of books. 

11. Students and housewives did not account for so large a 
proportion of the circulation in Alliance as they did in Hinsdale. 

12. Of the total circulation, fiction constituted 71.9 per cent. 

13. The average adult circulation for each type of reading 
material was 21.5 per cent nonfiction, 2.4 per cent standard 
fiction, 13.9 per cent good modern fiction, 55.6 per cent light 
fiction, and 6.6 per cent juvenile literature. 

14. Men in manufacturing and housewives read about the 
average in light fiction. 
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15. Men in trade, students, professional men and women, and 
rural men read about the average in nonfiction. 

16. Men in trade, professional men and women, clerical men 
and women, students, and housewives read well above the 
average in good fiction. 

17. High school students read a trifle more light fiction than 
the average for the community. 

18. Professional women, clerical men, unemployed men, and 
students read more than average standard fiction. 

19. Adults made very little use of vocational books: 7.7 per 
cent of the nonfiction was definitely connected with the occupa- 
tion of the borrower; 3.3 per cent of the nonfiction was technical 
material not definitely connected with the borrowers’ occupa- 
tion. The unemployed read for general information or to spend 
time, doing very little technical reading. 

20. While accessibility is a local problem to be studied in con- 
nection with population, business centers, and lines of com- 
munication, in a city where all the service comes from the 
central library, there is a “dead spot”’ between the points where 
easy walking distance ceases and where cars and buses are re- 
garded as the only normal means of transportation. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


BEL JEFFES served his apprenticeship under Henry Bynneman, 
one of the best printers of London, and was made a freeman 
of the Stationers’ Company in 1§80. By 1584 he was able 

to go into business as a printer at the “Bell in Fore Street without 
Cripplegate, near unto Grub Street,” his house sign being a pun on 
his Christian name. 

Probably because of limited capital, he generally printed small, 
quick-selling, popular books. Ballads formed a large part of his out- 
put. The metrical confessions of criminals and descriptions of their 
executions (the Elizabethan equivalents of our detective magazines) 
were regularly issued by him, as were also ballads on current topics 
and such sentimental ditties as Thomas Deloney’s 4 most sweet song of 
an English-merchant. Seasonal verse, such as 4 Christmas caroll, was 
occasionally published. Jeffes printed also a number of newsbooks, for 
example, The honourable actions of Edntund Glenham, esquire, against 
the Spaniards and Roberts’ Lancaster his allarums, honorable assaultes, 
and supprising of block-houses in Brasill. Again, he took advantage of 
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the heavy demand for romances to issue a number of editions of those 
translated from the Spanish or French, as, for instance, Maisonneuve’s 
The gallant delectable and pleasant hystorie of Gerileon of Englande, and 
those by English authors, such as Lodge’s Rosalynde. A few plays, 
including Kyd’s The Spanish tragedie and Peele’s The famous chronicle 
of King Edward the first, also appeared from his press. The whole 
woorkes of G. Gascoigne: compyled into one volume, Boccaccio’s Thirtene 
most plesant a. delectable questions, Turberville’s Tragical tales and 
Ascham’s Toxophilus and The scholemaster are among his more notable 
productions. Of theology he issued almost nothing; Henry Smith’s 
very popular sermon, The benefit of contentation, is one of the few 
examples. 

Jeffes unfortunately had a weakness for issuing satires—including 
Nash’s Pierce Penilesse his supplication to the diuell and Lupton’s 
Utopian romance, Siugui/a—and, when in 1§95 he surreptitiously 
printed Cipriano’s 4 most strange and wonderfull prophesie upon this 
troublesome world, his house was searched. For resisting the searchers 
he was committed to prison. His press was then broken, but he con- 
tinued as a bookseller until 1599. 

Jeffes’ printer’s mark shows a bell in a frame bearing the words, 
probably from Ps. 33:2, “Prase the Lorde with Harpe and Songe.” 
Above are the arms of the city of London and of the Stationers’ 
Company. Below are the printer’s initials. 

Epwin E.iorr WILLouGHBY 
Fotcer SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
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A dictionary of American English on historical principles, Part 1: A—Baggage. 
Compiled at the University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir Wi- 
L1aM Cralcie and James R. Hutsert. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. xii+116. $4.00. 

The general plan of the Dictionary of American English is sufficiently fa- 
miliar to need no elaborate explanations, and, as another step in the develop- 
ment of the plan of “period dictionaries,” it is heartily welcome. American 
English is very imperfectly represented in the Oxford dictionary, though the 
editors were not to blame. Every dictionary is at the mercy of the readers 
who excerpt quotations for it; and the larger the scale on which it is planned, 
the greater the liability of omissions. 

In the new dictionary one deviation from the parent dictionary is at once 
apparent—the absence of any indication of pronunciation. The editors state 
that the great majority of words included are of such a nature that their nor- 
mal pronunciation is familiar to every educated person, and special comment 
is required only in rare instances. These are not as rare as the editors would 
have us believe. I would instance “Apache,” or “‘atole.” Similarly, the di- 
vergence in the pronunciation of “‘anti-” in the United States and in England 
should have been noted, likewise the differing pronunciation of “Anthony.” 

Omissions in any dictionary are inevitable, but there are several in the first 


part that are inexcusable, as the words are already cited, with American quo- 
tations, in the Oxford dictionary. I note, for example, “ambusher,” “anastig- 
mat,” “‘anastigmatic.” “Area-door,” quoted s.v. “‘ashman’”’ for the year 1891, 


is not recorded under the compounds of “area.” “Art school” is omitted, 
possibly on the strength of a quotation in the Oxford dictionary, but the word 
is American, and has no currency in England. Earlier quotations given in the 
Oxford dictionary have not always been used. “Ambrotype,” for which the 
earliest quotation is here dated 1857, is quoted in the new edition from Notes 
and queries for 1855 as occurring in the Boston atlas. No serious disturbance of 
chronology is involved, but it is a warning that finality in such matters is not 
easily reached. 

The definitions in some instances call for criticism. Aluminum is defined as 
“a tin-white tenacious metal that takes a brilliant polish, and is now exten- 
sively used for making utensils, instruments, etc.” This illustrates the danger 
of “‘fudging up” definitions from the quotations, for not only is the definition 
extensively used for making... . instru- 


applicable to other metals, but 
ments” is patently wrong. “Arbor Day” is defined as “a day of each year 
legally set apart for the planting of trees wherever required,” which seems to 


go 
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be at least a piece of mistaken emphasis. “Antimony” is defined as “the ele- 
mentary mineral body of that name.” The element antimony is not found as 
a mineral but is obtained by smelting the ore, and it is to this that most of the 
quotations refer. “‘Asafetida” is defined as “‘a drug . . . . used esp. in allaying 
hysteria or in quieting the nerves, or occas. in a bag suspended from the neck to 
prevent disease.” (The italics are mine.) The note under “Acadian” n. and a. 
shows a complete breakdown of English grammar: “Many [inhabitants] 
eventually went to Louisiana, when still a French colony.” Another error of 
definition occurs under “Anyhow” adv. 2. Substitution of “in spite of condi- 
tions” fails to explain, and even contradicts, the sense of the quotations. 

There is a noticeable weakness in matters pertaining to botany, and the 
citation of Latin plant-names is inconsistent. Trivials are spelled with capital 
letters, e.g., ““Prunus Armeniaca”’ s.v. ““Apricot-tree,” “Heuchera Americana” 
s.v. “Alum root,” as against “Fraxinus americana” s.v. “American ash.” On 
the other hand, proper names are deprived of their capital letters, for exam- 
ple, ““Abutilon avicenne.”” Avicenna is the name of the famous Arab physi- 
cian to whom Chaucer twice refers. Trivials which represent old generic 
names are wrongly deprived of their capital letters. Examples are “Datura 
stramonium” s.v. “Apple-peru,” and “Cynara scolymus” s.v. “Artichoke.” 
The normal spelling of the genus “Amaranthus” contains an “h.” The 1894 
quotation s.v. “Australian” @. contains an obvious error of “Rescue” for 
“Fescue,” and it would be comforting to know that Andes grass is actually 
“Arrhenatherum arenacium,” and not the well-known “A. avenaceum” in a 
strange guise. “Hemp agrimony” (Eupatorium cannabinum) is quoted under 
“Agrimony” (Agrimonia Eupatoria) without comment, though it is a totally 
distinct plant. The quotations under “‘Adder’s tongue” 1 cannot apply to 
“Ophioglossum vulgatum,” which is a fern, and does not grow “two feet high 
in running water,” does not have “narrow spotted leaves” nor “waving yellow 
bells of blossom.” ‘‘Atamosco” s.v. “Atamasco” appears to be a misprint. 
The citation s.v. ““Arrow-head” 2 of 1809 as the last recorded date for the word 
in England is misleading as the name is still current there, and shows un- 
critical use of the Oxford dictionary. The plant is correctly identified as 
“Sagittaria sagittifolia,” but s.v. “Arrow-plant” it is rechristened “Sagitta 
sagittifolia.” 

Quotations are misplaced in several instances. The quotation of 1856 5.0. 
“Australian” a. is plainly a noun, and so is the 1854 quotation s.v. ““Aus- 
trian” a. just below. The first quotation s.v. “Amphitheatre” 1 seems from 
its context of medical equipment to belong under “Amphitheatre” 2. S.v. 
“Baggage-car” the 1835 and 1837 quotations obviously cannot refer to rail- 
way cars. Some of the quotations s.v. ““Ash-swamp,” particularly that for 
1699, refer to place names, and should be bracketed. 

There are small errors in the etymologies. Spanish “Adios” has lost its 
accent, “‘Asinico” is etymologized as Spanish, without comment, though the 
form of the dictionaries is ‘“‘asnico.” There are misprints s.o. “Apple-haw” 
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quot. 1901, “planer” for “plane”; s.v. “Antirentism” quot. 1855, for “ram- 
part” read “rampant”; s.v. “American aspen” quot. 1810 for “Trémble” 
read “Tremble.” 

The making of a dictionary is an ungrateful task, and the above criticisms 
might suggest that the Dictionary leaves much to be desired. This would be 
an exaggeration. We must take into consideration the very great addition to 
our knowledge which it represents, and trust that any defects of method to 
which allusion has been made will be remedied in the course of the work’s 
progress, which we can only hope will be speedy and successful. 

Sean O’LovucHLin 


Oxford, England 


American authors 1600-1900: a biographical dictionary of American literature. 
Edited by Stantey J. Kunitz and Howarp Haycrart. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1938. Pp. 846. $5.00. 

I suppose the raison d’étre for such a volume as this is that it can be in- 
cluded in many private and school libraries whose resources do not permit the 
inclusion of the Dictionary of American biography. The value of it as a bio- 
graphical dictionary is to be sought in the adequateness of the data, the pro- 
priety and balance of the emphasis, and the accuracy in fact and in biblio- 
graphical data. It is, of course, quite out of question to read 846 pages of 
this sort and check it in detail. Certain general comments can be made on 
the basis of “soundings” and a few specific sketches can be considered in a 
little detail. 

The first general observation that occurs is on the number of sketches in- 
cluded. I question whether there are thirteen hundred names which deserve 
mention in the field of American literature. Here, for instance, is Hannah 
Adams (1755-1831), compiler of a few compendiums in her day and no con- 
tributor to literature. Here is Hiram Bingham (1831-1908), to whom are 
credited three works on the language of the Gilbert Islands. Here is James 
Cheetham (1772-1810), one of the many to write biographies of Aaron Burr 
and Tom Paine. Here is Paul Du Chaillu “who was probably born in Paris” 
and who died in St. Petersburg, with frequent long sojourns in the United 
States. Here is George M. Lane (1823-97) whose “‘principle works” are three 
Latin textbooks. One can accumulate thirteen hundred names by such in- 
clusive methods but without adding distinction to the work. 

To turn to more important figures, the reader’s attention is immediately 
struck by two facts in connection with the sketches. One is that they are by 
no means exclusively biographical, for they include critical oditer dicta which 
are at once arbitrary and unoriginal; and the other is that they are written 
in a jaunty style which is out of place in a dictionary, in spite of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s precedents. This jauntiness leads naturally to the anecdotal. In 
the case of Bronson Alcott, for example, more than one-third of the whole 
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factual sketch is given to a commentary on the seven months’ experience at 
Fruitlands about which a tradition of jocosity has long been developed. 
Nothing is introduced with reference to the growth of his philosophy or to 
the great importance of his contacts with the St. Louis Hegelians and with 
the physical Middle West. There is in fact no evidence that Odell Shepard’s 
recent serious book was seriously read, although there is an allusion to him 
at the end. 

In the sketch of Joel Barlow there is again no evidence of the studies of 
various contemporary scholars and a marked inclination to go back to the 
frivolous treatment to be found in Pattee, MacMaster, and other earlier 
writers. The author of the sketch states that Barlow was never ordained as 
a clergyman. He was certified if not ordained in Massachusetts after a signif- 
icant failure to secure this status in Connecticut. No use is made of the val- 
uable research by Victor Miller published six years ago. The “Columbiad” 
is alluded to as a “verse monstrosity,” the “Hasty pudding” is described as 
“his only readable poem,” and no allusion at all is made to his “Advice to the 
privileged orders,” nor is any specific treatment given to his other very signif- 
icant political prose. 

In the treatment of Emily Dickinson the authors of course paw this poet 
by referring to her by her first name, in the cheap usage of the day, and they 
show no acquaintance with the published researches of Professor Whicher 
which have been available for some time although just issued in book form. 
The misplaced emphasis of Miss Taggard and Miss Pollit is faithfully fol- 
lowed, together with the complete distortion of the character of Edward 
Dickinson, her father. 

The generally patronizing attitude of Herbert Gorman is followed in the 
sketch of Longfellow, although Gorman is specifically repudiated at the end 
of the article. And several statements are made about both Longfellow and 
his mother which could be known only to a personal psychiatrist. ‘ 

Finally, to refer to one more sketch, the treatment of A. B. Longstreet 
makes no allusion to the volume by J. D. Wade although the book list refers 
to three of his magazine articles; and the sketch includes reference to many 
negligible works as a preacher, while omitting reference to the recent further 
collection of his sketches called Stories with a moral, a collection which throws 
new light on “Georgia scenes.” 

It is a little depressing to contemplate so voluminous a work which seems 
to have so little distinction either in command of resources or in accuracy of 
detail, and which is blemished by the injection of a certain frivolity of tone 
and a journalistic insecurity of critical discernment. These latter traits make 
many of the sketches readable, but they do so at the cost of accuracy and 


good judgment. 
Percy H. Boynton 


University of Chicago 
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International bibliography of historical sciences: tenth year, 1935. Edited for 
the InreRNaTIONAL CommiTTEE oF Historicat Scitnces. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. xxxvii+473. $9.90 in paper; $10.65 in cloth. 
Professor J. H. Baxter, chairman of the committee that edited this book, 

has written, in its Preface, a better critique of the volume than one who has not 
lived with it from its birth could possibly hope to write. He has indicated that 
there are several departures from the practice followed in earlier volumes of 
the series. The most significant change is the omission of the section on post- 
war history. “Difficulties had arisen about the way in which this section was 
planned,” says the Preface. What those difficulties were can readily be in- 
ferred when it is remembered that the collaborators in the annual volumes 
include Italians, Germans, Russians, Spaniards, Czechs, British, and French, 
as well as representatives of other less entangled nationalities. The Preface 
also grants that the section dealing with China and Japan is inadequate. With 
regard to both shortcomings, amelioration is promised for future volumes. 

The Preface, with becoming modesty, does not indicate the several merits 
of the Bibliography. Once again nearly 6,000 (5,910, to be exact) historical 
titles have been carefully arranged in an easily consultable order—chrono- 
logical for the earlier periods, functional or geographical for the more recent, 
with logical subheadings under each main heading. A sixty-eight page Index 
for authors and biographical subjects, supplemented by a nineteen-page 
Index for geographical names, makes the volume even more usable. In addi- 
tion to the more than 3,000 periodicals which have been combed in previous 
numbers for their historical materials, a list of about 120 new or hitherto un- 
exploited ones which have been examined in the preparation of this volume 
is prefixed to the text (pp. xxxi-xxxvii). One might cavil with the omission 
of some titles and the inclusion of others, but any other selection would 
scarcely have avoided similar caviling. The volume is an excellent one for its 
purposes, and it is regrettable that the series is not better known and more 
widely used. 

A few bibliographical statistics drawn from the present volume may be 
of interest. Once more Napoleon I, after having trailed Lenin and Marx in 
the volume for 1934, forges ahead of his chief competitors as the most written- 
about person. He is credited with twenty-four entries. Maimonides and the 
late Henri Pirenne unexpectedly tie for second place with eleven entries each. 
Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Karl Marx, and Plato tie for fourth place with 
ten each. Lenin with nine, Jesus Christ with eight, Leonardo da Vinci with 
seven, and Hegel with six come in close array behind them, while Luther 
lags far behind with only four, and Cromwell practically drops out of the 
running with two. The irrepressible Nicolas orga again carries off the honors 
as the wordiest of living historians with sixteen items. Of American his- 
torians Bernadotte E. Schmitt again leads the list with four titles, but must 
share honors this time with Michael I. Rostovtzeff with the same number. 
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Modern history, as is to be expected, is most fully represented with 167 pages, 
there being only 128 pages devoted to history prior to 1500, and g1 pages to 
general history. 
: Louis GorrscHALK 
University of Chicago 


Internationaler ‘Jahresbericht der Bibliographie. Herausgegeben von Dr. Joris 

Vorstius. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1938. Pp. 43. $2.25. 

This item is the eighth similar annual publication by the same industrious 
compiler. These pamphlets, averaging 51 pages, list a selection from the 
bibliographies of the calendar years 1930-37—a total of 1,742 titles for the 
eight years. Zweiter Jahrgang for 1931 was reviewed in the Library quarterly 
in 1933 (pp. 119-21) and as there has been no change in scope or character 
of this useful annual list, the descriptive and historical matter in the earlier 
review is still pertinent. An important limitation of this list should be stressed 
anew—it omits periodicals either wholly devoted to bibliography of special 
fields or subjects, or which regularly publish such current matter. This excep- 
tion, of course, includes bibliographical annuals, “literature” supplements, 
and the long list of Jahresberichte and Referate. 

Volume VIII devotes little more than a page to the five titles noted in 
its Erster Abschnitt: Theorie der Bibliographie und allgemeine internationale 
Verzeichnisse. 

Zweiter Abschnitt: Allgemeine nationale Bibliographien requires but seven 
pages for its record and brief descriptions of but twenty-four titles from 
fifteen countries among which are at least five great powers. 

This leaves to Dritter (und letzten) Abschnitt: Fachbibliographien, the re- 
maining twenty-eight pages and one hundred and thirty-three titles dis- 
tributed among sixteen subject groups. 

The usefulness of this series to American libraries and students may be 
gauged by noting that of the 1,742 titles found in the eight volumes, 428 
are in the English language, of which 271 are printed in the United States. 

The tendency of English to become the universal language may be reflected 
by the printing of bibliographic works in English in China, Japan, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, Poland, Palestine, Bulgaria, and Switzerland. 

Opinions will differ as to inclusion and exclusion. It would seem useful to 
include all definitive bibliographies of individuals but there are frequent omis- 


sions. It is easy to discover other omissions of titles which seem clearly to lie 
within the scope of the work especially in the Erster Abschnitt—examples are 
the successive volumes of Léffler and Kirchner, Lexikon des gesamten Buch- 
wesens; and Bliss, System of bibliographic classification. 

It would seem that an entry should appear for the volumes of the Subject 
catalogue of the Library of the Royal Empire Society and for Isabella M. 
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Cooper’s References to the literature on beer and ale, 1937 which, despite its frank 
propaganda character, is yet a careful selection of titles and an admirably 
annotated list on a subject seldom celebrated in formal bibliography. 
J. I. Wyver 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Magna bibliotheca Anglo-Fudaica: a bibliographical guide to Anglo-Fewish his- 
tory. New ed., rev. and enl. By Cecit Rorxn. London: Jewish Historical 
Society of England, University College, 1937. Pp. xiii+-464. 21}s. to non- 
members. 

The first edition of this bibliographical guide, by the late Joseph Jacobs 
and Lucien Wolf, appeared about half a century ago at the time of the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition in 1887. It comprised only 258 small octavo 
pages, including an essay on the manuscript sources of Anglo-Jewish history. 
It was compiled in great haste, under the stress and strain of the forthcoming 
exhibition, and, as is well known, haste is not conducive to perfection. 

The present edition, limited to bibliography proper and taking no cogni- 
zance whatever of manuscript material, extends to 447 quarto pages, including 
a very useful Index. The volume is divided into two parts: “Histories” and 
“Historical Material.” The first contains works of a strictly historical nature, 
arranged according to material, and entered under the name of the author or 
subject, in alphabetical order. Here Dr. Roth departed from the original 
scheme in some respects: no account has been taken of casual references in 
local histories and chronicles, or of the long series of Calendars published by 
the Public Record Office; on the other hand, sections are devoted to the 
British Empire and former British possessions, including Colonial America 
previous to 1775, and, naturally, to Zionism and Palestine as British mandate, 
the Jew in English literature, etc. The section on biography consisting of 288 
entries is entirely new. The second part contains works illustrative of Anglo- 
Jewish history and intellectual life, and of Hebraic studies in England. Here 
the material is so enormous that a time limit had to be fixed at the year 1837, 
with a few exceptions. A fresh section has been included to illustrate interest 
in Hebraic scholarship on the part of English Christians. 

The Bibliography, like everything executed by Dr. Roth, has been com- 
piled with commendable diligence and scrupulous accuracy. Though a his- 
torian by profession (Dr. Roth, it should be noted, is represented here by the 
highest number of entries, namely 33; next is Lucien Wolf with 29, and then 
Joseph Jacobs with 22 entries), he acquits himself quite well as bibliographer 
and cataloger. He follows the most recent standards of bibliographical prac- 
tice for all entries, indicating in most instances the exact number of pages, 
size of book or pamphlet, and similar data indispensable for identification. 
Here and there he appends a brief explanatory note in order to elucidate an 
obscure item. His good judgment is discernible in the arrangement of the 
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vast material into divisions and subdivisions and placing them in the order 
of their importance. His fine taste is evident from the physical qualities of 
the book: the excellent paper, wide margins, fine type, and sumptuous bind- 
ing—all are a delight to the eye. 

However, nothing is altogether perfect, and also, in this attractive guide, 
one stumbles upon the all too common frailties of omission and commission. 
Thus I find some outstanding works wanting in the section on “Political and 
social history,” as, for instance, Reasons for naturalizing the Jews in Great 
Britain and Ireland, London 1714; An answer to a pamphlet, entitled: Con- 
siderations on the bill to permit persons professing the Fewish religion to be 
naturalized, London 1753; The question whether a few, born within the British 
Dominions, was, before the making the late act of Parliament, a person capable 
by law to purchase and hold lands to him and his heirs, London 1753; A short 
statement on behalf of His Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion, 
London 1835; etc. Similarly I find the following items, out of many, wanting 
in the section on “Conversionism”: B. R. Goakman, The London Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the Jews examined; and the pretensions of the 
converted ‘Jew, investigated, London 1816; Lewis Way, A letter addressed to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. David's, joint patron of the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, London 1818; Journals of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, missionary to the Jews, containing his travels from Meshed to 
Sarakhs and Mowr, in the Kingdom of Khiva; and from thence to Bokhara, 
Balkh, But-Bamian, Cabool, Peshawr, Lahore, Loodianah, and Simlah, for the 
purpose of discovering the lost tribes of Israel, Calcutta 1832. 

Many other omissions in these and other sections could be pointed out. 
As if to ward of such criticism Dr. Roth is careful to inform us at the outset 
that his Bibliography is based preponderantly, and some sections even 
exclusively, on the books found in the famous Mocatta Library and the allied 
collections housed in University College, London. However, such a limita- 
tion is hardly fair. After all, a bibliographical guide such as this appears 
only once in a generation, hence there is no reason why it should not be made 
as inclusive as possible by consulting also other great Jewish libraries possess- 
ing such material, notably the American libraries of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, the Hebrew Union College, and the Dropsie College. 

To offset an increase of volume in this direction some less valuable sections 
of the second part could very well have been eliminated, particularly the sec- 
tion on “Sermons” with its forty-four entries, the section on “Hebrew 
poems” with its nineteen entries, the section on “Grammars and dictionaries” 
with its seventy-five entries, etc. Even in the important sections one finds 
some irrelevant items which could have been eliminated without harm, such 
as Rycaut’s Present state of the Ottoman Empire on page 393, or Sailman’s 
Researches in the East on page 397. It is difficult to see what bearing these 
works have on Anglo-Jewish history. 
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Under commission I want to call attention to the following discrepancies. 
In the first place, Dr. Roth does not reproduce the titles exactly as they are 
given on the title-page, being negligent particularly regarding capitals. 
Then, in many items, he quotes all kinds of editions, neglecting the primary 
first edition, as, e.g., Leroy-Beaulieu’s Jsrae/ chez les nations, which is quoted 
in the third and fourth editions, or British-Israel truth, which is given in the 
fourteenth edition only. In the last item, moreover, one of the editors is listed 
as Smith (Herbert Adler), while on the title-page of the book he appears as 
H. Aldersmith. It is quite possible that Dr. Roth’s information is correct, 
but if so he should have called attention to the discrepancy. Again, some 
items are entered twice, as, e.g., 4n appeal to the public in behalf of the Fews, 
which appears on page 24 and again on page 234; while some items appear 
in the Index under a different page than the one on which they are actually 
listed, as, e.g., F. I. Schechter, who is given in the Index under page 40 but 
appears in the book on page 41, or Immanuel Tremellius, who is given in the 
Index under page 43 but appears in the book on page 44. The following 
errors are probably due to misprint: page 113, no. 131, ““Malta soterranea,” 
should be “‘sotterranea”; page 308, no. 41, Hebrew “‘sefadedim,” should be 
“sefaredim”; page 347, no. 26, “Latin éedita,” should be “Latiné edita.” 

However, these strictures do not detract from the value of the book, 
which constitutes a distinct contribution to Jewish bibliography. The Jewish 
Historical Society of England is to be congratulated for sponsoring this 


splendid work and Dr. Roth is to be thanked for editing it with such pains- 
taking labor and great care. 


JoserH REIDER 
Dropsie College Library 
Philadelphia, Pennsyloania 


Bibliographies in American history; guide to materials for research. By Henry 
Putney Beers. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. 339. $3.50. 


This volume represents an attempt at the compilation of a comprehensive 
collection of bibliographical materials for research in American history. The 
terms “history” and “bibliography” have both been interpreted broadly 
enough to include what are usually referred to as economic, diplomatic, 
social, cultural, and political history. Such subtopics as “unemployment,” 
“domestic science,” “forestry,” and “air transportation,” for example, are to 
be found under “Economic history,” and, in addition to the stock titles, such 
things as “sports,” “printing,” “children,” and “medicine,” under the “‘So- 
cial” heading. 

The Library of Congress, through its Union catalogue, has furnished most 
of the titles, but extensive personal search has also been conducted in other 
libraries about Philadelphia and Washington. Access has also been had to 
lists, both printed and in manuscript, compiled by other workers in the field, 
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and include those sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies 
and by the Social Science Research Council. The result is a surprisingly com- 
prehensive work, notable for the few omissions of important general titles 
and the inclusion of poor ones. 

Comment is supplied for each title which aims to describe briefly the vol- 
ume listed and to indicate its publisher and the publishing date. Evaluation 
is not attempted. 

The work is divided into “General aids, 
period and type of history,” “Biography and genealogy, 


»? «6 


United States bibliographies by 
” “Territories, pos- 


sessions, dependencies,” and “States.” It should prove very useful to both 
the historian and the librarian. The specialist, however, will find it less val- 


uable for his work. 
Avery CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


A.L.A. catalog 1932-1936: an annotated list of approximately 4,000 titles. 
Edited by Marion Horton. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1938. Pp. viiit+357. $5.00. 

Standard catalog for public libraries 1934 edition. Fourth supplement cumulated 
1935-1938. An annotated list of 2,445 titles with a full analytical index. 
Compiled by Dororny FE. Coox, Heren Grant Cusnine, and IsaBer 
Monro. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. xiit+533. Sold on service 
basis. 

Librarians are too familiar with the “A.L.A. catalog” and “Standard 
catalog”’ series to necessitate a lengthy description of the latest supplements. 
Suffice it to say that they incorporate the method of book selection and ar- 
rangement pursued in earlier volumes; that is to say, librarians have been 
generously consulted with respect to inclusions; the arrangement follows the 
Dewey Decimal Classification; subject headings are suggested for each main 
entry; and annotations are liberally provided. Points of difference between 
the two supplements are slight, consisting primarily of the inclusion of fiction 
and children’s books in the 4.2.4. catalog and their exclusion from the 
Standard. The former covers a five-year period and the latter little more than 
a three-year period; though the cover and title-page of the Standard announce 
it as “cumulated 1935-1938,” the Introduction makes clear that 1938 is by no 
means completely covered, and only early imprints of that year are included. 

In spite of the fact that the two volumes parallel each other in only two 
of the years covered, it is possible to make certain comparisons between them. 
For example, the rather obvious question of duplication: To what extent 
are entries common to both publications? The 320-29 section was arbitrarily 
selected, and titles in this section which were published in 1935 and 1936, and 
which were listed in the Standard catalog, were checked against the 4.L./. 
catalog. There were 41 titles to be checked. Of these, 29 were also listed in the 
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A.L.A. catalog, and of the 12 omissions from the 4.L.4., 3 were starred in the 
Standard: Corey’s Crisis of the middle class, Bemis’ Diplomatic history of the 
United States, and Armstrong’s We or they? The same procedure was next 
followed with respect to the 4.L.A. catalog listings for the 1935-36 period; of 
the 38 titles in the 4.L.4. catalog, 28 were also to be found in the Standard. 
Perhaps it is unfair to generalize from this one section, but when there is 
so great duplication between these two library tools, may not the question 
be raised as to the necessity for both of them? Surely librarians, especially 
those with limited book budgets, would welcome the elimination of profes- 
sional tools which duplicate others quite as satisfactory, and they would un- 

doubtedly prefer publications the need for which is somewhat more acute. 

Leon CaRNovsky 

Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Ben Fonson: a concise bibliography. By Samue. A, TANNENBAUM. (“Eliza- 
bethan bibliographies,” No. 2.) New York: The Author, 601 W. 113th 
St., 1938. Pp. 151. $5.00. 

As promised in his earlier Christopher Marlowe bibliography, the author 
has here presented a scholarly bibliographical treatment of the scholarly 


Ben Jonson. Limited to three hundred copies, this volume is tastefully de- 
signed, with eminently readable type set in single, not double, columns. 

There are many sections into which the large amount of material is 
grouped. The divisions are: “Plays,” “Masques,” “Entertainments,” 
“Poetry,” “Prose,” “Collected works,” “Selections,” “Songs and music,” 
“Autographs and manuscripts,” “Jonson in fiction,” and “Biography and 
commentary.” Completing the volume is a long and detailed “Index of 
names and subjects.” 

Some parts of the book are arranged chronologically; this is helpful since 
it makes possible a graphic understanding of the growth of Jonson in the 
minds of the critics. One can find what was written about this dramatist- 
poet in any given year or span of years. The indexes at the close of the volume 
also make it convenient to check all the contributions made by any writer on 
Jonson. 

Accuracy is again immediately apparent to anyone who checks the book 
against library catalogs or standard reference books. In such an examination 
this reviewer discovered that the present volume rectifies many mistakes 
found in such respectable works of reference as the Annual bibliography of 
English language and literature of the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion. Only painstaking care in checking original material could produce such 
accuracy—a bibliographical custom seemingly “more honour’d in the breach 
than the observance.” 

For periodicals the compiler lists volume, inclusive pagination, month, 
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and year; for books, only place and date of publication, not the publisher, are 
given. The titles of magazine articles have sometimes been changed, general- 
ly to correspond with the subjects treated; under some circumstances this ar- 
rangement may prove inconvenient or unsatisfactory. Sometimes review 
articles are listed twice, under the book reviewed and in another place under 
the author of the article; some system of cross-reference might have been used 
to prevent such duplication. As with the first bibliography in this series, this 
book lacks a table of contents; but, again, perhaps the Index makes this only 
a minor point. 

The Jonson scholar, the rare-book dealer, the librarian, and the general stu- 
dent of literature—all these will need and use this volume in their research. 

Tueopore G. ExrsaM 
Graduate School 
New York University 


Papers in honor of Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale University. By the Starr 
or Yate University Liprary. New Haven: Privately printed, 1938. Pp. 


ix+492. 

Although many librarians dislike memorial volumes as an obscure form 
of publication requiring an inordinate amount of analytical cataloging, the 
profession at large seems to turn instinctively to the Festschrift whenever oc- 


casion arises to honor one of its own members. Yet, though the Eames and 
Putnam volumes have prepared a place and a class-number in most reference 
libraries, for the present publication librarians should not fail to note its 
peculiarities. Usually a Festschrift is the work of pre-eminent colleagues of 
the person honored, all of whom are already writers well known to the pro- 
fessional public. Each of the Keogh essays, on the contrary, is written by a 
staff member of the Yale library, whose name and abilities for the most part 
are thus brought to extramural notice for the first time. Moreover, these 
papers are all directly connected with the history of the Yale library or with 
its treasures, so the volume, as a whole, becomes a permanent institutional 
record. Both of these features of the book must be very gratifying to Mr. 
Keogh, whose hopes for the future of librarianship and whose enthusiasm for 
his own library have always been unbounded. 

At first glance one might feel that the twenty-one papers are distressingly 
varied in their subject matter, but examination of their content will quickly 
dispel that impression. More than two-thirds of the essays are definitely con- 
tributions to the literature of the American librarian who is, ex officio, always 
interested in American cultural history. 

Pre-eminent among them is “The “Trumbull mezauscript collections’ and 
early Connecticut libraries” by R. Malcolm Sills »»d Eleanor Stuart Upton. 
This is a description and summary of a questionni::“2 survey of the state con- 
ducted by Benjamin Trumbull between 1799 snd 1818. Presumably, few 
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students of American library history were aware that any such record 
existed. 

Closely related to this is “President Stiles’s letter to Ebeling.” This un- 
published sixty-page manuscript includes an account of the literary culture 
and educational institutions of Connecticut in 1795. “Historical notes on the 
catalogues and classifications of the Yale University Library” and “Book- 
plates of the Yale Libraries, 1780-1846,” while they deal specifically with 
Yale, will be generally useful to the student of American library history. The 
two studies concerning the list of books and the books sent from England 
by Jeremiah Dummer to Yale College present a historical picture of the 
books and reading taste of America in 1713. “A Yale bibliophile in European 
book shops” is of similar interest, describing the attitudes and impressions 
of an American scholar, Professor James Luce Kingsley, on his journey to 
Europe in 1845 as purchasing agent for the Yale library. “The philosophical 
apparatus of Yale College” supplies valuable data for the historian of sci- 
entific studies in America during the eighteenth century. “American im- 
prints and their donors in the Yale College Library of 1742” and “Beginnings 
of printing in New Haven. From letters of Benjamin Franklin and James 
Parker,” include records dated, respectively, 1742 and 1755 relating to 
American typographical history. ““A ledger-book (1771-1787) of William 
Ward, silversmith” and “A Roger Sherman notebook” dating 1787, though 
formally economic history, cast sidelights on cultural conditions of their 
period. The titles of three other papers indicate their importance for Ameri- 
can bibliographical history: “George Catlin’s portraits of North American 
Indians,” “Letters to Sarah Storrow from Spain by Washington Irving,” and 
“Thoreau’s plan of a farm.” 

Only six of the essays are unrelated to America in general or to American 
library history in particular and, even so, all six of these were inspired by Yale 
material. Moreover, four of them deal with matters hitherto unpublished, and 
as such will be of permanent value to specialists in their respective subjects. 
These papers are: “Carlyle, Neuberg, and Frederick the Great,” “A letter of 
Robert Burns,” “An apparently unrecorded appearance of Gray’s Elegy, 
1751: an appendix to Stokes,” and “Notes on some Arabic manuscripts on 
curious subjects in the Yale University Library.” On the other hand, “‘Con- 
tribution to a bibliography of Francis Bacon. Editions before 1700 in Yale 
libraries” and “A selection of Baskerville imprints in the Yale University 
Library” are pleasing exhibitions of bibliographical skill and industry rather 
than contributions to scholarship or even to bibliophily, since both of them 
are limited to Yale holdings. 

By no means less important for the librarian reader is the charming ap- 
preciation of Mr. Keogh by Charles R. Rush, which, under the title “There is 
honor in one’s own country,” introduces the volume. 

Pierce BuTLer 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Rochester Historical Society, Publications, Vol. XVI, Part I: The history of 
Rochester libraries, Buake McKe vey, ed.; Part Il: Lewis H. Morgan’s 
European Journal, Lestiz A. Wuite, ed. Compiled under the supervision 
of Dexter Perkins, city historian, by authority of the Boarp or Trus- 
Tees of the Rochester Pustic Liprary. Rochester: Published by the 
Historical Society, 1937. Pp. xiv+[ii]+416. 

The latest volume of the Rochester Historical Society’s publications is an 
admirable example of the important contribution that local historical societies 
can make to historical research. The first half of the book is a study of the 
development of libraries in the Rochester metropolitan area; the second half 
consists of carefully chosen and well-edited selections from an important docu- 
ment. Two fundamental functions of the local historical society are thus ful- 
filled: to give a complete and detailed interpretation of events in a restricted 
area, and to make original source material available. 

The first part of the volume is naturally the more interesting to librarians, 
since only from a large number of studies of this kind can the American li- 
brary profession hope to develop a satisfactory collection of historical data, 
and ultimately a historical literature. The Rochester study is a good model 


for further work of the same kind. 

The purpose of the study is defined as an attempt “‘to develop [a] general 
theme, related to and suggestive of the broad currents of national life and 
development.” The opening of the Rundel Memorial Library Building in 


1936 seems to mark the end of one era in the development of libraries in 
Rochester, and this study is a survey of that era. The work is a co-operative 
undertaking under the general editorship of Blake McKelvey. Each im- 
portant library in the city has been investigated by someone directly con- 
cerned with its history. 

As in most co-operative projects, the quality of the sections varies greatly: 
some of the chapters are scholarly accounts, carefully documented; others 
frequently descend to the level of personal reminiscence. Occasionally the 
authors seem to have been too immediately concerned with the events de- 
scribed to be impartial, and one can detect the influence of personal preju- 
dices. Some obvious errors are to be found; for example, ““Minge”’ for ““Migne” 
on page 161. At times the term “‘school library” is carelessly used, and the 
school-district library of nineteenth-century New York is not clearly defined 
as the public library that it actually was. 

Although some of the authors are inclined to place most of the emphasis 
on administrative history, unduly emphasizing buildings, budgets, and changes 
in personnel, the editor in his Introduction has tried to interpret the facts in 
the light of local and national economic, social, and cultural tendencies. It is 
this Introduction that unifies the work and brings it to the level of history. 


Lewis STIEG 


Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York 
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L’ Architecture d’aujourd’hui. Revue mensuelle, 9° année, No. 3, Mars, 
1938 (“Bibliothéques”). Seine, France, 1938. Pp. 102. France et colonies, 
Fr. 25; étranger, Fr. 33. 

This number of L’ Architecture d’aujourd’hui merits careful study by every- 
one interested in the subject of library architecture. Over fifty important 
structures from many countries are illustrated in their significant aspects, by 
plan or otherwise, and the excellent articles describing them lend unique value 
to this compact collection of plans, and of interior and exterior views. 

M. Zay, minister of education, sets forth in the Introduction the contribu- 
tions of the French to library design, notably in the plans of Ste Genevieve 
and of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Description of the recent and very com- 
plete modernization of the latter occupies one-third of the brochure, an inclu- 
sion of less value to architects in America than in France, where so many 
palace-libraries await rearrangement. From our own point of view, this very 
excellent number appears to be lacking in material relating to smaller Ameri- 
can and English libraries, particularly the latter. 

So sane are the remarks of M. Cain, general administrator of the National 
Library, that they bear repetition. The necessity of strict collaboration 
ought to be clear to all, says he in effect, between the librarian who estab- 
lishes the program and the architect who executes it. Furthermore, he points 
out that the principal interest of this collection of library plans and views is 
the indication of how the technique of libraries has developed. 

One must agree with the editors that Ste Genevieve was indeed the first 
“modern” library. Gaudet, great French theorist, justly characterized 
Labrouste, architect of it and also of the most vital portions of the National 
Library, as brave and independent in spirit—a man who had made serious 
studies, searched for the best, and did not fear to produce an architecture of 
“combat.” Both these works. built by this daring architect during the middle 
of the last century, astonish us today by their clairvoyant conception and ad- 
vanced method of construction. 

M. Lemaitre’s very French statement of modern library requirements is 
followed by a comprehensive article on some of the larger modern libraries. 
Of the twoscore that are presented nearly half are American, and to these 
Hermant pays tribute as having the disposition of spaces follow the logical 
order of their use in common with the National Library in Paris and those 
recently built in Switzerland. Nevertheless, it is observable that our own 
libraries are, in common with most of the British, much more rigidly bound 
by stylistic tradition than are the continental examples. The daring Labrouste 
might well say “bien fait” of Berne, were he able to view its flexible, useful, 
and satisfying masses. Above all he would delight in the clean beauty of its 
appropriately furnished interiors, often glass partitioned. 

Roux-Spitz’s series of articles and detailed illustrations describe the origin 
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of the Bibliothéque Nationale, its unsatisfactory physical arrangement before 
the alterations and the complete fashion in which these difficulties have been 
overcome. A completely modern air-conditioning system has been installed, 
along with other mechanical and sanitary equipment, all of which place this 
greatest of French libraries in the front rank of progress. An annex at 
Versailles, housing the newspapers, designed skilfully to allow future exten- 
sion, made possible radical rearrangements of library facilities, such as pub- 
lic catalogs, a central bookstack, manuscript and print rooms, all equipped in 
most modern fashion. 

As to library furniture, the article by Vaudran, and a study of the many in- 
teriors illustrated in this number, make it clear that we can learn much from 
the Europeans in this regard. Our standardized library equipment, though con- 
ceived in a progressive and commendable utilitarian spirit, is largely lacking 
in the subtleties of design which lend such beauty to the present-day French, 
Swiss, English, and Finnish furniture. 

The new municipal libraries in Paris are vitally interesting. Conceived on 
functional principles, they appear to answer the requirements of the progres- 
sive and well-considered program with refreshing directness. Of these, and 
of the very beautiful new architectural library of the Royal Institute, it may 
fairly be assumed that Labrouste would also approve. 

Two unusual modern libraries fittingly conclude the collection of views: 
that of the Bibliothéque de Frederiksberg in Denmark, in which a utilitarian 
booklift has been employed so effectively to characterize the delivery room, 
and especially Aalto’s modern masterpiece at Viipuri in Finland. This amaz- 
ing structure shares location in a public park with a Gothic church and con- 
sists of two related masses, the smaller housing the requirements of a local 
cultural society, and the larger, those of a public loan and reference library. 
A rare degree of co-operation between librarian and architect, during the 
years of study and construction, is strongly suggested by the perfection and 
originality of this unique structure. Here no stylistic obsessions have inter- 
fered with an orderly progress from actual facts to sane conclusions. Aston- 
ishingly original solutions have been realized in answer to readers’ necessities. 
Witness the concentrated control, the logical sequence of elements, common- 
sense space division by shelving, superb lighting day and night (the former 
by means of multiple-spaced glass disks), the integral wall-type heating and 
ventilating, and the unique acoustical wood ceiling. Many will feel the ex- 
terior to be overbald, but who can deny the probable appeal of the interiors, 
so richly treated in rare woods and metal, and furnished with such intelligent 
good taste? 

Here is a library which remains fresh, yet upon which an unusual amount 
of study has been expended. It compels our careful attention, because in it 
are combined the qualities of sincerity and modernity. This courageous and 
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able attempt to meet present-day library needs is a fit finale for a collection 
whose aim has been to trace the development of libraries from the time when 
the problem first presented itself and then later became differentiated. 
Ear H. Reep 
Architect 
Chicago, Illinois 


Actes du comité international des bibliothéques: 10" session, Paris, 24-25 aoit 
7937. (International Federation of Library Associations, “Publications,” 
Vol. IV.) La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff, 1938. Pp. 182+ [4]. Fr. sw. 8. 


The tenth session of the International Federation of Library Associations 
was held under the presidency of M. Marcel Godet and was attended by 
representatives of the forty-three associations which are members of the 
federation. In his opening address M. Godet took the opportunity of wel- 
coming, for the first time, delegates from Hungary, Iran, and Lithuania. In 
his review of the present situation the president addressed himself to three 
matters of importance: the rapid development of union catalogs, the increas- 
ing use of photographic methods of reproduction, and the question of the 
“crise du liore.” He referred particularly to the apprehensions of Georges 
Duhamel and other writers who are concerned at the competition of the wire- 
less and the cinema as vehicles of recreation and information, to the detri- 
ment of the written word. On the other hand, said M. Godet, statistics do not 
suggest any decline in the output of printed matter. 

The committee received the reports of subcommittees on international 
loans, on national statistics of book production, on library statistics, on popu- 
lar libraries, on the exchange of university theses, on hospital libraries, on 
cataloging rules, on parliamentary periodicals, and on special libraries. 
Most of these merely report progress and are chiefly valuable for the expression 
of national viewpoints and the difficulties involved in international co-opera- 
tion, especially wherever librarians or their associations are not in complete 
control of the situation. For instance, various governmental regulations stand 
in the way of complete freedom in international loans, while variations in 
the method of compiling statistics of production, of which some are based on 
returns made by the trade and some on those of government departments, 
make the determination of a common basis extremely difficult. 

Among the interesting points arising from these reports was the discussion 
of the term “popular libraries,” against which some of the English and French 
delegates entered a protest. The committee seemed unable to decide on a 


more appropriate name for this kind of library. 

An important resolution was adopted instituting an inquiry into reading 
interests. The questionnaire to be addressed to three, four, or five public 
libraries in each country was to embody the following questions: 
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. What general subject has attracted most attention during the past year and what 
place is occupied by other subjects? 

. What proportion of interest is shown in imaginative literature in comparison with 
the literature of knowledge? 

. What foreign languages are read? and how are languages represented in circulation 
figures? 

. What five titles were most often requested? 

The organization of this inquiry was placed in the hands of Herr W. 
Schuster and the Institute fiir Lese- und Schrifttumskunde at Leipzig, but it 
must be obvious to those who have studied the methods of investigation of 
reading interests that the committee’s proposal is too narrowly based to af- 
ford more than the vaguest data concerning national conditions. 

The second report of the subcommittee on special libraries was presented 
by Mr. E. Lancaster-Jones, who emphasized the necessity of more exact 
organization of lists of periodicals. The subcommittee urged especially that 
subject lists of periodicals shculd specify for each item the country of publica- 
tion and the subject with which it deals. Titles should be arranged first in 
national groups and then by subject, using the U.D.C. for classification. 

Probably the happiest result of the Paris meeting was the completion of 
the reconciliation between the conceptions of librarianship and documenta- 
tion. As representative of the International Institute of Documentation, 
M. Boutillier du Retail recapitulated the functions of the institute and in- 
sisted upon the community of interests existing among libraries, documenta- 
tion centers or special libraries, and archive depositories. 

More than half this volume consists of the reports of representatives of 
member associations, summarizing the principal activities in each country 
during the last year. The contributions constitute a valuable international 
“year’s work in librarianship” and also to some extent in bibliography. Many 
of them contain information concerning the organization and building of new 
libraries not easily ascertainable elsewhere, especially concerning countries 
which do not publish periodicals on the subject. Included this year is a very 
useful survey of library facilities in Hungary by G. Kaplany, with a bibliog- 
raphy of recent bibliographical publications. 

J. D. Cow.ey 
London School of Librarianship 


The Advisory Committee on Education: report of the committee, February 1938. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xi+243. $0.35 
(paper cover). 

The first part of the committee’s Report is devoted to a discussion of the 
social and economic bases of the national interest in education. Detailed 
evidence is presented to show the close relation between high rates of re- 
production, a heavy educational load, restricted economic resources, and poor 
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educational opportunities. It is made perfectly clear that in most instances 
the failure of a state to provide reasonably good schools is due to lack of eco- 
nomic ability and not to lack of interest or effort. The evidence presented in 
this part of the report leads to the conclusion that federal aid to education 
is necessary if the United States is to realize the ideal of a democratic edu 
cational system. 

The second part of the report outlines in detail a recommended program 
of federal aid to education in the states. The proposed program would be in 
operation for a six-year period; at the expiration of the period the whole 
question of federal aid would again be reopened and carefully examined. The 
committee recommends a continuation of existing grants for vocational educa- 
tion in the public schools, vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled, 
instruction at land-grant colleges, agricultural experimentation, and agricul- 
tural and home economics extension work. In addition, the committee recom- 
mends a new grant of general federal aid for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. This grant would begin at $40,000,000 in 1939 and would be increased 
$20,000,000 a year until 1944-45. To improve further the quality of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, three supplementary special aid grants are 
also recommended. The first of these, starting at $2,000,000 and rising to 
$6,000,000, would be used to improve the preparation of teachers and other 
educational personnel. The second fund, $20,000,000 the first year and 
$30,000,000 the second and succeeding years, would be available for the con- 
struction of school buildings. The third supplementary special aid fund, 
amounting to $1,000,000 at first and to be increased to $2,000,000, is recom- 
mended for the improved administration of state departments of education. 
A new special grant is also recommended for the support of educational 
services for adults; it would be $5,000,000 in 1939 and would be increased to 
$15,000,000 in 1944-45. A special grant is recommended for rural library 
services; it would start at $2,000,000 and reach the sum of $6,000,000 by the 
end of the six-year period. Finally, it is recommended that a special fund be 
established for co-operative educational research, demonstrations, and plan- 
ning. This fund would be administered by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and would ultimately amount to $3,000,000 annually. 

The primary purpose of federal aid, in the opinion of the committee, should 
be to raise the level of educational opportunity in those areas “‘where it is 
now most inadequate.” The plan recommended for the allocation of federal 
funds to the states would insure the distribution of these funds to the states 
which need them most. The committee does not attempt to devise a formula 
for the distribution of federal funds, nor does it recommend that such a 
formula be written into the statutes. This was a wise decision because such a 
formula needs to be flexible, subject to ready modification in the light of new 
data on social and economic conditions. The committee recommends that 
federal funds be allocated to the states on the basis of a formula to be arrived 
at by the United States Commissioner of Education in consultation with chief 
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state-school officers, the formula to be based on current statistical data sup- 
plied by designated federal agencies. 

The committee lifts the issue of federal control of education out of its emo- 
tional! setting and shows that the issue can be dealt with in a realistic, rational 
manner. The attempt is made to draw a clear line between the areas of 
federal and state control. It is recommended that the federal government re- 
tain control over the allocation of its funds to insure that they will be spent to 
equalize educational opportunity. Beyond that, federal control should be 
directed “primarily at honesty, legality, and efficiency in the expenditure of 
federal funds.”” On the other hand, the administration of the schools and the 
determination of the content and processes of instruction are to be left entirely 
to state and local agencies. 

The report presents conclusive evidence of the need of federal aid to educa- 
tion; it defines the basic principles which the committee feels should govern 
federal policy; and it outlines a coherent, defensible program for the immedi- 
ate future. One may disagree with the recommendations of the committee on 
certain details, but, taken as a whole, the report exhibits a high quality of 
statesmanship. 

Newton Epwarps 
University of Chicago 


County libraries: retrospect and forecast. By E. J. Carnect. With an Intro- 
duction by J. D. Cowey. London: Grafton, 1938. Pp. 260. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book is based upon the author’s thesis entitled ‘““The growth and 

future of the county library” which was accepted for the Honours Diploma 

of the Library Association in 1936. It is concerned exclusively with the county 
library movement in Great Britain. J. D. Cowley, director of the University of 

London School of Librarianship, tells us in his Introduction that Miss Carnell 

has had active experience in three different English counties as well as in a 


large municipal library, thus freeing her at the outset from the charge of 


theorizing without firsthand practical knowledge. 

The major portion of Part | of the book deals with the various acts of 
Parliament which have to a great extent conditioned the establishment and 
growth of the county library in Great Britain. Credit for the first planned 
activity toward providing the rural population with library service is given, 
however, not to the legislature nor to the profession but to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. Many provisions of subsequent library legislation 
and many procedures were based on the original Report on library provision 
and policy to the Carnegie United Kingdom trustees, published in 1915. 

The brief history of county libraries given in this first part of the book shows 
many of the same phases through which county libraries in this country have 
passed, and raises many of the same questions. It confirms our belief, too, 
that extreme zeal, incurable optimism, and the tendency to be opportunists 
are qualities inherent in pioneers in library movements as well as in others. 
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Undoubtedly they have brought about some undesirable results in the long 
run and these Miss Carnell deplores. She seems to fear, too, that since the 
spectacular and exciting stage has passed, the profession in the county field is 
inclined to rest on its laurels and to ignore the immaturities of the service 
which are no longer excusable on the ground of extreme youth. 

The second, and by far the lengthiest part of the book, is entitled ““Ma- 
chinery.” Under this heading the author considers in separate chapters 
“Headquarters: personnel and building”; “Stock”; ‘Distribution’; “Cen- 
tres”; “Branches”; “Co-operation, extension work, publicity.” A first-class 
personnel, especially at the top, she recognizes as a necessity. Early appoint- 
ments were apparently made without definite standards in mind owing to 
“confused ideas on the part of the authority as to what library work was”; 
also, “a very mistaken attitude of contempt on the part of municipal as- 
sistants,” which dulled competition; and, importantly, “inadequate salaries 
offered” and “scarcity in the profession at that time of candidates of the 
right type.”” While county library personnel has greatly improved in the last 
decade there is still much to be desired in the way of salaries and of personnel 
organization and administration. 

Throughout this whole section of the book it is not only interesting but 
unavoidable to note that in spite of the extreme differences in county areas 
and density of population between Great Britain and the parts of the United 
States where county libraries have developed, the same problems and debat- 
able questions arise. Among these old friends we recognize the deficiencies 
caused by having untrained workers in branches and stations, intensified in 
England because such workers are unpaid; the advantages and disadvantages 
of control by educational authority; the amount of duplication of titles that 
is advisable; the extent to which county libraries should depend on central 
libraries or regional bureaus (in this country, state libraries or extension 
agencies) to supplement their own book resources; and the important question 
of a flat tax rate versus a basic rate for rural areas and additional tax or ap- 
propriation for towns vithin the library area. In England the latter system 
is referred to as differe: ial rating, and to it Miss Carnell ascribes many of the 
deficiencies in county ubrary service. 

In the final part of the book, which is called “A new deal,” the author ex- 
pounds her theory that future success in county library development lies in 
decentralization within the county by means of establishing district libraries 
in addition to headquarters. To give her readers a concrete example she out- 
lines, in considerable detail, the organization and administration of an 
imaginary county according to her principles. Actual successful experimenta- 
tion in the establishment of district libraries in two or three counties evi- 
dently leads Miss Carnell to believe that while some basic changes would be 
necessary, the development of such a scheme need not be in the remote future. 
Although the book contains scattered statistical information, very little 
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of it is tabulated and there are no charts, figures, or illustrations. The 
author’s writing is clear and frequently caustic. She shows a keen analytical 
mind and the courage of her convictions. The book should be of interest to the 
library profession as a whole but it will prove especially provocative and 
stimulating to county librarians, both British and American. 
Eveanor Hitt 
California State Library 
Sacramento, California 


Who uses the public library. By Wiutttam Converse Haycoop. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xix+137. $2.00. 

Mr. Haygood says in the Preface to his admirable brief book that he en- 
deavored to “present the results of a complicated statistical study in familiar 
terms, without allowing the qualifications of the statistician to heckle the 
findings.” He took the facts about the typical readers of the New York Pub- 
lic Library that had been gathered in a two-year study by the New York Pub- 
lic Library staff and interpreted them for the general public and for the pro- 
fession. And he found the “generalized implications.” 

The most striking of these implications seems to be that the librarians are 
doing as good a job of satisfying the needs of the readers as the taxpayers will 
allow. More than half the readers (56.2 per cent) complain that there are 
not enough books, or not the right books, or not the right book when it is 
needed. Less than one in a hundred (0.6 per cent) said that they tried to get 
help from a member of the staff and were disappointed. 

Mr. Haygood makes a plea for the sociological method in diagnosing the 
humors of the book-borrowing public and shows that there are three fairly 
well-defined “publics” with which the librarian must deal. These are: the 
reading-room visitors, the circulation patrons, and the seekers after more or 
less recondite knowledge. Those who use the book stock and its impresarios 
as an intelligence bureau are !ess likely to be content with the service they get 
than are mere “readers,” but it is interesting to note that “titles requested 
for purchases were chiefly books needed for collateral school work, left-wing 
literature, action, love and mystery stories of doubtful literary quality, and 
current novels exploiting taboo subjects.” Evidently the perfect library, to 
make everybody happy, would need to be a combination of the Congressional 
and a poolroom newsstand! 

For the reader whose interest in the library as an institution derives from 
its importance in adult education there is one very important finding. That 
catalogs are not sufficiently helpful for many readers we already knew. These 
New York patrons say that even when they have found the title in the cata- 
log they cannot find the book on the shelves. There is a general, and no longer 
dumb, desire for “floor plans, lucid guides, and more clearly marked shelves.” 
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Perhaps a good course in semeiotics should be added to the curriculum of the 
professional schools. 

Workers in the vineyard will be grateful to Dr. Lydenberg and his staff for 
making this study possible, and especially for giving the task of interpreta 
tion to so clear and pungent a writer as Mr. Haygood. 

Lyman Bryson 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Everyman’s drama: a study of the noncommercial theatre in the United States. 
By Jean Carrer and Jess Ocpen. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. Pp. xiii+136. $1.00. 

It would be exaggerating a little to say that “the area of katharsis has 
moved from the auditorium to the stage” when speaking of the million or more 
American adults outside of the professional theater who take some part in the 
presentation of plays each year. But the sentence presents effectively the 
fact that the audience has turned participant in this new theater which seems 
to have taken possession of the minds of men and women all over the country 
during the last few years. Not that the amateur theater or the theater as a 
factor in social education is a new thing. “‘Play-acting” has been a pleasure 
and a release to kings and queens as well as villagers at all times and in almost 
all places; in medieval days the university was the center of theater life. But 
in America this theater has lately taken on so active and varied a life that it 
has become of enough artistic importance to attract the serious attention of 
professional leaders, of enough social importance to attract the homage of 
leaders in the field of social propaganda, and of enough educational im 
portance (outside of what is actually done in school and college theaters) to 
win it a position in a series of studies made by the American Association for 
Adult Education on “the social significance of adult education in the United 
States.” 

Jean Carter and Jess Ogden, the authors of Everyman’s drama, looked west 
and north and south of the metropolitan producing center, found the places 
where a type of theater work that seemed important to community life was 
being done, sought out the men and women who were doing it, studied their 
programs and reports, and watched their productions wherever possible. On 
the basis of what they heard and saw they have made their book, which gives 
a fresh, firsthand, and therefore valuable report on what is happening from 
Shreveport and New Orleans to Seattle and Pasadena, a record the more valu- 
able—in certain ways and in spite of the limitations involved—because it is a 
single, quick, clear impression of the whole field. 

Naturally, one cannot give in so short a book a detailed account of the 
variety of programs, of technical processes, of audience standards developed 
by this adult amateur theater; nor can he do more than indicate the difference 
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either in intention or in result between community theaters, the federal 
theater, theaters spunsored by religious, agricultural, or political groups, or 
the numerous groups for whom play production is always and only “for the 
fun of it.”” Yet Jean Carter and Jess Ogden have packed their pages with 
interesting facts and opinions concerning all these varied influences, and from 


the facts there escape often such illuminating paragraphs as this about Alfred 
Arvold’s work at Fargo, which has succeeded in dramatizing the whole life of 
North Dakota: 

People with whom he works bear witness that, whenever a play or a pageant has been 
put on with Arvold’s help and inspiration, those who have seen it have had a good time; 
have somehow been proud of themselves, their jobs, their racial and state and com- 
munity heritage; have immediately started planning for another similar venture in 
which they could have an active instead of a passive part; and have invariably been 
struck with the hitherto hidden talents of friends and neighbors. 

Epitu J. R. Isaacs 
Theatre Arts Monthly 
New York 


Printed page and the public platform: a study of the relation of reading to 
forums and discussion. By Joun Cuancettor. With the assistance of 
Cuester S. Witiiams. (Bull. 27 [1937].) Washington: U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, 1937. Pp. vi+100. $0.20. 

In 1934 the Adult Education Board of the American Library Association 
planned the publication of a series of studies designed to examine the implica- 
tions for libraries of some important current activities in adult education. The 
first of these was Chancellor’s The library in the T.V.A. adult education pro- 
gram, published by the American Library Association in 1937. 

Printed page and the public platform, also by Mr. Chancellor, with the 
assistance of Chester Williams, forum specialist in the Office of Education, is 
the second of the contemplated studies. It is based upon conferences, reports, 
and questionnaires which were sent to 430 forum administrators and more 
than 100 public libraries which were known to have been interested in serving 
forums. Its purpose is “to stimulate and assist librarians and leaders of dis- 
cussion to find more and better ways of making the printed page serve the 
needs of the forums.” 

Beginning with the safe assumption that preparatory and follow-up reading 
in connection with public affairs forums are desirable, the author frankly 
reports that “so far we have not been overly successful in getting forum-goers 
to read the particular materials we have offered under the particular condi- 
tions we have set up.” Effort must be directed, he suggests, toward these 
three main tasks: (1) education and publicity on coupling reading and discus- 
sion, (2) making reading materials easily accessible, and (3) providing a suit- 
able type of reading material. The remainder of the bulletin is given over to a 
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review of library and forum programs with respect to these points and dis- 
cussions of methods of forum-library co-operation in city, town, and villag« 
libraries. 

Though Printed page and public platform does not pretend to offer final 
solutions of the problems of forum-library co-operation, it gives detailed 
descriptions of methods which have succeeded, illustrations of forms and 
devices which have been used, copies of memoranda, statements of costs, 
reports of results, and a selected bibliography. These details are made sig- 
nificant as well as readable by the author’s interpretative comments, derived 
from years of study and experience in the field of adult education. Altogether, 
this bulletin deserves wide reading among all librarians concerned with adult 
education. 

Mary U. Rorurock 
Supervisor of Library Service 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


The development of meaning vocabularies in reading: an experimental study. By 
Wituiam S. Gray and Eveanor Houmes. (“Publications of the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago,” No. 6.) Chicago: University of 


Chicago, 1938. Pp. xxii+140. $1.50 postpaid. 

In the present monograph a survey is given of the studies on the nature and 
development of the meaning vocabulary that functions in reading, and a series 
of intensive studies is presented which were carried on during the year 1932-33 
in the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 

The monograph is divided into three parts, and these are prefaced by a 
thorough discussion of the importance of a meaning vocabulary. Dr. Gray 
says: 

The need for wide contacts is very urgent today . . .. if boys and girls secure a clear 
understanding of the social world in which they live The breadth of their ex- 
periences, as pointed out by Kirkpatrick, is indicated in a sense by the number of 
words to which they attach meaning. Furthermore, the accuracy of their thinking is 
shown by the clarity and exactness with which they use words. 


The first part of the monograph reviews the findings of previous studies 
relating to the nature and early development of meaning, growth periods in 
vocabulary development, factors that affect vocabulary growth, difficulties 
encountered in acquiring a meaning vocabulary, and methods of promoting 
vocabulary development, in an effort to gain a clearer understanding of the 
nature of the problems which teachers face in attempting to expand and 
enrich the reading vocabularies of children. 

The body of the report presents the results of classroom experiments carried 
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on for a period of two years in Grade IV of the University Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago in order 

to determine: the extent to which pupils recognize vocabulary difficulties in reading, 
the relative effectiveness of direct and incidental methods of teaching the meanings of 
words encountered in history, the influence of these methods on the kind of reasoning 
children do in silent reading and the quality of their oral reading and the influence of 
the context upon meanings derived through reading. 


The last part of the report describes the results of a study organized as a 
part of this investigation among the teachers in Grades IV, V, and VI of the 
University Elementary School of the University of Chicago, “which aimed to 
determine practical steps and procedures of value in promoting vocabulary 
development in different curriculum fields.” The study occupied an entire 
year. In this monograph it was only possible to present the conclusions of one 
group of teachers—those interested in the teaching of history. This report 
identifies many types of problems which teachers face relating to vocabulary 
development in different content fields. 

The Appendix presents a summary of the results of vocabulary studies in 
four fields, namely, reading, mathematics, history and civics, and science. 
There is a very full Bibliography arranged under content subjects, and an 
adequate Index. 

The report should be valuable to teachers in giving them practical sugges- 
tions and help in promoting vocabulary growth and in understanding the 


implications in this whole field of meaning vocabulary; to supervisors and 
administrators “in suggesting ways in which instructional studies may be 
organized”; “‘to research workers in identifying problems in need of further 
study”; and to librarians in helping them to appreciate the problems back of 
the development of meaning vocabularies and, therefore, in determining 
reading materials adapted to the use of different readers and for different 


purposes. 

The discussion of the nature and causes of vocabulary difficulties would 
have meaning for librarians as well as teachers. They would also be interested 
in the disproof of the assumption that vocabulary growth can be secured most 
effectively through silent reading, with little or no direct guidance in the 
understanding and use of words. The more direct method was found to be 
most effective. Dr. Gray points out that this does not imply that the direct 
method should be used to the exclusion of wide independent reading in 
acquiring ideas and in enriching experience. Each procedure makes distinct 
contributions in the education of the child. 

The scope of the study and the thoroughness with which it was carried on 
make it a valuable contribution to the literature on the subject. 


Mitprep P. HARRINGTON 
Library School 
Louisiana State University 
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On and off the campus. By Guy Stanton Forp. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. vilit+-511. $4.00. 





This collection of Dean—now President—Ford’s essays, speeches, and 
editorials was gathered together and published in honor of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as head of Minnesota’s graduate school. At the same time, it 
serves as the Festschrift—in reverse—usually presented to a president of the 
American Historical Association. Librarians are indebted to this double cause 
for the rescue from the limbo of the May, 1914, Educational review of President 
Ford’s paper: “The library and the graduate school.” It is so eminently 
suited to quotation by librarians anxious to bring independent testimony to 
bear on matters near their hearts that it deserves review where librarians will 
come to know about it. 

President Ford is a university administrator who gives more than lip 
service to the cause of university libraries. From his familiarity with them 
and from his understanding of their essential necessity to a university pro- 
gram, librarians will recognize in him an unusual member of the upper ranks 
of a university hierarchy. As a member of the faculty at the University of 
Illinois, he is remembered by his colleagues as “‘a sound adviser on university 
problems, especially in the building-up of the university library.” At the 
University of Minnesota he became not only dean of the graduate school but 
chairman of the library committee. He early recognized the twin necessities 
of every university: first, a strong faculty; and, second, a substantial and well 
administered book collection. That these are associated in his mind are at- 
tested by two statements in his essay, “The selection and imprevement of the 
college faculty”: “The fellow . . .. who knows nothing about the improved 
microscope or the latest scientific periodicals is of no value”; and speaking of 
the responsibilities of college presidents: “They talk about wanting this or 
that kind of man; but what responsibilities do ¢hey assume when they call 
someone who is promising, if they never give him a new book..... - 

It is reassuring for librarians to find one not of their fellowship who echoes 
so wholeheartedly and without reservation opinions generally held by the 
profession but too often ignored by university administration: 

If some college administrator should come to me and say, “I have just been given 
$100,000 for the improvement of my university as @ university. What shall I do with 
it?” my unhesitating and immediate answer would be, “Spend it on your library. If 
you have a library, get more library and make available what you have by a more 
complete catalogue, by printing special bibliographies, by editing and reproducing rare 
items.” And I should adhere to this advice even in the face of claims for the new 
gymnasium, the administration building, the extension department, and the stadium. 


There is little for the reviewer to say about this particular paper except to 
marvel at the completeness with which the author has covered the essential 
points of a library’s relation to a university as a university—namely, to the 
graduate school. Librarians will do well to read it all and keep it handy for 


quotation. 
It is interesting to note that the author was aware of the desirability of 
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library co-operation: “Access and not possession is the point to be stressed. 
A university might exist in Washington, D.C., without a library of its own so 
long as the shelves of the Congressional Library were open to its students.” 
And again, “The interest of the graduate school is in the reasonable acces- 
sibility of the necessary books. That may be secured for practical purposes 
when a long run of a rare periodical, a first edition, or a valuable set of source 
material is in the local city public library or in the library of a neighboring 
university. At present too many universities are buying without due reference 
to the neighboring collections.” 

On the time element in book buying: “If any graduate school or university 
official is of the complacent opinion that time will remedy the weak spots in 
his library, he is blind and deaf to the book market as it is today. Time may 
be necessary but it is an expensive element... .. / And it is the old story of 
the Sibylline Books: as the years go by the sets are less perfect and less com- 
plete, and the price is higher.” 

On the allocation of book funds: “It is remarkable how near you can come 
in a few years to making a collection of books look like a library if you shake a 
few stagnant departments out of their hold on considerable sums for books 
and transfer the spending into the care of live departments that have an 
interest in advanced work and therefore feel the necessity of buying the large 
worth-while things.” 

In 1914 Dean Ford foresaw changes in the graduate field: “The next dec- 
ade will see us bidding and building against each other for South American 
and Oriental history, politics, and literature. .... ” One observes with in- 
terest the presence of foundation money in several university projects relating 
to Oriental languages and literatures within the last few years. Currently, 
there is much talk about need to develop studies in the Latin-American field. 

The author offers potent advice on the vexed subject of departmental 
libraries, discussing the predicament of a new department which as a science 
is acombination of certain phases of older sciences or an offshoot of one. He re- 
marks the difficulty of library service to such a department if the department’s 
basic literature is distributed about the campus in college or departmental 
libraries, and observes that under such circumstances, though universities 
may duplicate such materials lavishly, their libraries expand without real 
growth. Again: ““The interests of graduate work are, it seems to me, best 
served by a central library where there is available under ordinary circum- 
stances all that the university can offer in library equipment.” 

And, finally: “Let no one connected with the promotion of graduate work 
deceive himself; no single thing is more important in advanced work that 
really advances than the literature of the subject, be it in the sciences, pure 
and applied, or in the humanities, impure and unapplied.” 

Dona.p Coney 
University of Texas 
Austin 
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The Prussian instructions: rules for the alphabetical catalogs of the Prussian 
libraries: translated from the second edition, authorized August 10, 1908, with 
an introduction and notes, by Andrew D. Osborn, A.M.L.S., Ph.D. Edited 
by Witt1am Warner Bisuop. (“University of Michigan general library 
publications,” No. 4.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1938. 
Pp. xlii+192. $3.00. 

The question that puzzled the reviewer when confronted by a translation 
of the Prussian code was: why an English translation? It cannot be for the 
cataloger, for the cataloger who is worth his salt will know enough German to 
consult the original. As for others, it might, of course, happen once in a great 
while that a librarian or assistant whose language equipment was limited 
might wish to inquire into the whys and wherefores of certain forms of entry 
found in German catalogs and bibliographies. The general public rarely gives 
a thought to the variations in cataloging rules and practices as between 
different libraries or different countries. There remains, then, the library 
school student who is required to take courses in bibliography and cataloging 
and to whom the present translation may prove a welcome aid. 

The reasons which make the translation of the German code of doubtful 
value naturally apply also to the proposed translation of the Vatican rules. 
The writer has himself been approached in regard to the latter, but has never 
been able to summon up much enthusiasm about it. Then, finally, there may 
be something in what an old friend and associate at the Newberry Library 
and later at the University of Chicago, Dr. Karl Pietsch, once remarked as we 
were looking over some cataloging instructions, lists of subject headings, and 
similar aids provided by the A.L.A., the Library of Congress, Wilson and 
Company, etc. He said, “You are making it so easy for the cataloger that 
there is no longer the incentive to study and to learn which actuated us when 
forty years ago we were working under Dr. Poole’s direction.” 

There is a saying that he who lives in a glass house should be the last to throw 
stones. The reviewer realizes that he may find himself in this category if he 
ventures to express doubt as to the need or value of the two translations 
referred to. Since he joined the leisure class four and a half years ago he has 
spent a part of his time on some comparative studies of cataloging rules which 
have involved much translation, and which the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago has considered publishing on the ground that they 
may prove to be an aid and a timesaver for the cataloger and the library 
school student. 

After all, it is too late now to argue as to the raison d’étre of an English 
translation of the German rules. It is a fait accompli and the book will no 
doubt find a ready sale in libraries and library schools whether actually 
needed for reference or not. Besides there is a Foreword by Dr. Bishop and an 
Introduction by Dr. Osborn which bear witness to the fact that much thought 
and painstaking investigation have preceded publication. The Introduction 
gives an excellent survey of the history of the “Instructions,” followed by a 
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statement on the theory of cataloging, a comparison of the “Instructions” 
and the Anglo-American code, with, finally, an outline of the origin and devel- 
opment of the German union catalog and the “Berlin accessions.” 

As for the translation itself, many will know from experience that technical 
German is by no means easy to reproduce in English, something that applies, 
not least, to the language and terminology of the German bibliographer and 
librarian. We know that there are many words and expressions for which no 
adequate equivalent is found in English and where a free translation appears 
to be the only, and not always satisfactory, solution. Consider, for example, 
rule 186, page 73, where the translation, “The title is, however, completed 
from the occasion (§ 2¢) if necessary,” might be improved by a freer transla- 
tion, e.g., “The title may, if necessary, be completed from the sentences or 
phrases which according to 185.5 are omitted.”’ Whether “real entry word” 
for sachliches Ordnungswort, is preferable to, for instance, “main entry word,” 
is largely a matter of opinion (cf. 212). 

The reviewer has not at hand a German-English dictionary and is accord- 
ingly handicapped in his judgment as to the accuracy of the translation. The 
few tests made indicate, however, that the same careful and thorough work 
observed in the Introduction prevails also throughout the translation, and he 
has no doubt therefore that it will prove to be a reliable presentation of the 
rules for cataloging now generally accepted in the German-speaking countries 
and Holland. As for Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, mentioned on page xiii 


as having accepted the code in part, recent trends rather indicate an approach 


to the Anglo-American rules. 
The dedication to Miss Mann will please all catalogers as well as librarians. 


It is an honor which she has richly deserved. 


J. C. M. Hanson 


Sister Bay, Wisconsin 


De openbare catalogus in de amerikaansche bibliotheek. By Jan F. VanvEr- 
HEIJDEN. (Reprinted from the Reports and proceedings of the Royal Flemish 
Academy.) Louvain: The Author, 1937. Pp. 124. Fr. 25. 

This study of the public catalog in American libraries, reprinted from the 
Verslagen en mededeelingen of the Flemish Academy, is based primarily upon 
material collected by the author during his visit to the United States in 1932. 
Throughout the study the effort is made to convey in as concise a fashion as 
possible the salient points of the card catalog, mentioning especially the use 
of the unit printed card. A few library plans are reproduced showing location 
of catalogs and accessibility to readers as well as to staff. Guides to the use 
of catalogs for readers are mentioned. Not only are main entries and added 
entries treated, but attention is paid especially to the method of arrangement 
and to the way in which location is indicated. Vanderheijden was one of the 
three authors of Régles catalographiques a l’usage des bibliothéques de Belgique 
published in 1933. This further result from the visit to the United States 
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should have a decided timeliness in Belgium in view of the present considera- 
tion of plans for a national library at Brussels in memory of the late King 


Albert I. 
James B. CuiLps 


Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


Supplementary list of subject headings. (Commonwealth College library bull. 1.) 
2d ed. Mena, Ark.: Commonwealth College, 1938. Pp. [i]+32 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

This list of subject headings was published in the first edition two years ago 
as a convenience to the staff of the Commonwealth College Library. Requests 
from outsiders for copies prompted the issuance of a second and revised 
edition. 

As stated in the Preface, the list is intended as a supplement to the third 
edition of Minnie E. Sears’s List of subject headings for small libraries, but 
may be used either independently or with other printed lists. 

The headings cover the labor field competently. Recent developments in 
labor relations necessitated the usage of a number of new headings in this 
revised edition. The list is well constructed with cross-references and “‘refer 
froms” clearly indicated. A more liberal use of “see” references would make 
the list more useful to the general librarian. There are, for example, no refer- 
ences from C.1.0. and A.F. of L. Likewise, there are no “‘see” references from 
vertical or horizontal unions. 

An Appendix containing a list of industries, trades, and occupations to be 
used as subheads under certain headings is helpful. An ingenious device is the 
printing in capitals of headings which are to be subdivided geographically. 

Lists such as this are welcome contributions to the field of classification. 
The Commonwealth College Library is to be commended for issuing a more 
extensive edition of its headings. Libraries in other special fields might well 
follow suit. 

Lucite L. Keck 
Foint Reference Library 
Chicago 


Spanish personal names: principles governing their formation and use which 
may be presented as a help for catalogers and biblicgraphers. By CHARLES 
F, Gosnett. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. xi+-112. $1.50. 

This book is a welcome addition to the literature of that fascinating and 
important branch of cataloging, namely, establishing correct forms of entry 
for names. As the title indicates, this particular study is limited to personal 
names. The term “Spanish,” as given in the title, is defined as including 
names of persons living in Spain and of persons living in Spanish-America. 
The author defines the principles involved in determining forms of names 
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as “both essential characters of the names as exemplified in their origin and 
growth, as well as the external forces of custom and law which limit and guide 
the use of Spanish names.” His title adequately indicates the purpose of the 
work, 

The chief difficulties of Spanish names are analyzed as: compound sur- 
names, prefixes, and titles of nobility. Married women’s names present more 
of a problem than usual since the maiden compound surname must be recon- 
ciled and combined with the husband’s compound surname. 

A thorough study was made of existing catalog codes and the aid which 
they give. Fifty-six different codes, eighty-four if different editions are 
counted, were carefully examined with reference to information on: (1) Span- 
ish names specifically; (2) closely related problems of names in other languages; 
(3) broad rules without reference to language; and (4) rules specifying ‘‘ro- 
mance” languages, applicable by implication. The author even went so far 
as to preserve in this study his space counts showing the total number of 
words in these codes which refer especially to Spanish names. As might have 
been expected, the Spanish and Mexican codes give the most space to this 
topic. Under the headings “Compound names” and “Prefixes” are given 
summaries of the rules for these types of names. Eighty-one of the codes, for 
instance, call definitely or by implication for entry under the first part of the 
compound surname. Appendix I is a table comparing these eighty-four codes 
with regard to their rules on Spanish names or general rules which have impli- 
cations for Spanish names. 

Chapter iii discusses briefly library catalogs, trade and national bibliogra- 
phies, biographical dictionaries, and histories of literature with reference to 
the information which they give on names. It includes terse critical evalua- 
tion of the works mentioned and is supplemented by a thirteen-page list of 
sources consulted and referred to by the author which forms Appendix IV. 
It also examines the steps taken by the cataloger in establishing names for 
catalog entry, listing the assumptions on which the practice of following the 
precedent of other bibliographies and catalogs is based. 

This chapter impresses the reviewer as being the least valuable in the book. 
The title states that the study is for the use of catalogers and bibliographers, 
yet this chapter contains the most obvious statements. The outline of the 
cataloger’s plan of attack is very elementary, likewise the five groups of 
catalogers’ sources for names. The second paragraph on page 17 is the worst 
offender. It consists of one very long sentence including the doubtful phrase, 
“setter of the precedent,” and this awkward statement “there is some weight 
in priority and some value in following a trail already broken, if one is always 
careful in providing to lead back to the trail with sufficient cross-references 
those who may go astray.” If would not be fair, however, to spend more time 
and space on the faults of the study since it has so much of value and interest 
in it. 

The important part of the work is that contained in chapters iv and v as 
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their titles clearly show, “General principles in the formation of Spanish 
names” and “Gathering of sample names and testing against findings made in 


of the development of Spanish names, going into considerable detail regarding 
such topics as: patronymics, estate-names, use of epithets, and the resulting 
compound and prefix surnames. The short discussion of forenames will be an 
aid in dividing names for entry into forenames and surnames. Orthography, 
accents, value of knowing parents’ names in order to analyze descendants’ 
names correctly are considered. Titles of nobility, titles of courtesy, and rules 
and laws governing choice of forenames are given briefly but clearly. Very 
little detail is given regarding Spanish-American names, but, after all, the 
general statement is sufficient, namely, that the law as regards names in 
Spanish-America tends to parallel that in Spain. 

Chapter v is composed of two groups of Spanish names with specific cases 
cited under each. To illustrate: Group II consists of well-known authors’ 
names which are so formed as to admit of great differences of opinion and of 
treatment in entry. There are twelve cases under this group treated in the 
following fashion: 


Group II. Case 10 
1) Alvarez Quintero, Serafin. 
LC; Col.U.; Cat.gen.lib.esp.; Bib.gen.esp. No references from Quintero found. 
NYPL. Reference from Quintero. 
British Museum. (Volume containing 9 not available.) 
Encic. univ. ilus. Reference from Quintero. 
2) Alvarez Quintero, Serafin. 


3) Quintero, Serafin Alvarez. 
Encyc. Brit 

Biographical note-—Serafin and Foaquin Alvarez Quintero were two brothers who 
wrote plays together. Their joint authorship is somewhat of a problem itself, which will 
not be considered here. Since their names always appear together, only that of the 
elder, Serafin, will be analyzed here. 

Catalog rules—The compound name problem exists here. Entry under the first part 
of the compound is prescribed. 

Sources of verification.—Sources agree here so substantially that there can be little 
doubt as to under which part the name should be entered 

Name principles.—Alvarez is a familiar patronymic. This is obviously a compound 
surname. 


Chapter vi gives briefly and adequately the conclusions of the investigation 
as concerns catalog codes, sources for verification of names, general principles 
of formation and history of Spanish names, how the sample names were tested. 
It ends with a detailed “Proposed rule for entry of Spanish names,” and a 


short rule. 

Appendixes I and IV have been mentioned earlier; numbers II and III are 
also worthy of note. Appendix IT deals with Portuguese names and is one and 
a half pages in length. Earlier, only one name was used; later, from two to 
four. The names consist of patronymic, with name of city, town, place and 
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estates in which they lived, or of which they were native, added. Others added 
such names as ““Quaresmas”’ because they were religious; names derived from 
money, €.g., ““Barbudas’’; of lands they had conquered; or nicknames. Appen- 
dix III is concerned with alphabetizing, noting a few points which must be 
observed because of differences between the English alphabet and the Spanish 
alphabet as, for instance, “ch,” which is regarded as a single letter and comes 
between “‘c” and “d.” Information is also given as to the treatment of 
prepositions and articles falling within the name, and variations in using and 
omitting the “‘y” in compound names. It should also be noted that the book 
has two indexes: one to the examples cited in the text which adds much to 
the value of the book for reference use, and also a general index. 

This study and the type of investigation which it represents is of interest 
to students of cataloging, as it enables one to substitute known facts for more 
or less shrewd guesses, and gives reasons for decisions. It is of practical value 
for catalogers in their work; and will make the use of library catalogs and 
search for authors and subjects under names easier not only for users of 
library catalogs but, no doubt, for users of printed book bibliographies, 


biographical dictionaries, and encyclopedias. 
Susan Grey AKERS 


School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 


Fournal of documentary reproduction: a quarterly review of the applications of 
photography and allied techniques to library, museum and archival service, 
Vol. I, No. 1 (winter, 1938); No. 2 (spring, 1938). Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1938. Pp. 125 and 127-230. Annual subscription, $3.00. 
The last five years have seen such an increase in the use of various methods 

of photographic reproduction in the preservation and distribution of research 

materials that a journal devoted to this field has become a real necessity. For 
two years we have had excellent annual surveys in Microphotography for 
libraries. Now there appears a quarterly, covering not only microphotography 
but all other applications of photographic technique, published under the 
supervision of the Committee on Photographic Reproduction of Library 

Materials of the American Library Association, with Vernon D. Tate of the 

National Archives as managing editor. In accordance with its own teachings, 

the journal is issued in lithoprint form. 

The articles in these first two numbers are largely devoted to microphoto- 
graphic methods, thus reflecting current interests. They may be roughly 
divided into three kinds—general surveys, accounts of the application of 
microphotography to specific problems, and technical discussions of cameras, 
films, and reading machines. In the first group, particular attention should be 
called to Dr. Raney’s “Microphotography—a lay appraisal,” where the 
uninitiated will find an excellent background for understanding the other 
articles. The account by Paul Vanderbilt and Howard Cadwallader of the 
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making of photographic reproductions of art objects in the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, for use on catalog cards, gives an exceptionally clear account 
of the purposes and the methods of a particular application of photography. 
Reactions of the users of reading machines are considered in an article by 
Irvin Stewart, and accounts of microphotographic work at Paris and in Eng- 
land are given by Dr. Raney and Mr. Fussler. 

General features of wide interest include a bibliography on methods of 
documentary reproduction and sections of news and technical notes. These 
last bring together those elusive items which heretofore have usually been 
made available only by personal contact and correspondence. A section which 
it is hoped will be made a regular feature is a list of libraries with cameras 
available for making microfilms, and also of libraries with reading-machines. 
The usefulness of this information in guiding interlibrary co-operation is 
obvious. 

It is not possible in a review to note all the articles which appear in the 
first two numbers, and the reviewer does not feel competent to discuss those 
dealing with technical equipment. He can, however, assure all those inter- 
ested in what promises to be a development of the greatest importance for 
science and scholarship, that this is a periodical which they cannot neglect. 
The technician and the librarian, as well as the museum director and the 
archivist, must collaborate in solving the problems raised by new techniques. 
Such collaboration is rendered possible by this central clearing house of 


information. 
W. E. Wricut 


New York Public Library 


Official map publications: a historical sketch, and a bibliographical handbook of 
current maps and mapping services in the United States, Canada, Latin 
America, France, Great Britain, Germany, and certain other countries. By 
Wa ter Tuieve. Under the direction of A. F. Kuntman. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1938. Pp. xvi+356 (planographed). $4.75. 
There is perhaps no type of reference material as important as maps for 

which so little bibliographical guidance is available. We have, to be sure, 

documented histories of cartography and catalogs of important collections of 
maps, but have few descriptions of recent maps or guides to their care and 
use in libraries. An excellent work of the type in mind is Arthur R. Hinks’s 

Maps and surveys. The Report of the Science Advisory Board gives adequate 

descriptions of the maps issued by departments and bureaus of the United 

States government. The selection, care, and use of maps in all but the large 

collections have been woefully neglected in this country. Given the collection, 

few libraries have the equipment and still fewer the specialist to make maps 
known. The appearance of a new title relating to the availability and use of 
maps is therefore welcomed. 

The author of Official map publications states in the Preface that he has had 
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as his aim the preparation of a guide to the map publications which are cur- 
rently made available by services of national governments. He includes the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Latin America, and, in 
briefer form, summaries for Austria, Hungary, the Netherlands, and Norway. 
The title-page includes France in the list of countries, but no description of 
recent French maps comparable to that for Great Britain or Germany appears 
in the text. The lists of maps for countries other than the United States and 
Canada have been compiled from published catalogs. Since France, Italy, 
Belgium, Russia, etc., are omitted, there is the implication that no lists of 
official maps for these countries exist. To the description and enumeration of 
official maps there has been added a historical sketch of cartography from 
ancient to modern times, and a chapter on the classification, cataloging, and 
care of maps. Five appendixes and an Index conclude the volume: Appendix 
I, Tentative map classifications outline by subject; II, Map classification 
outline by area; III, State governments of the United States as map sources; 
IV, Public planning organizations in the United States and their map publica- 
tions; V, List of international maps. 

The chief value of this work, which the author refers to as a preliminary 
edition, will be found in the stimulation of interest on the part of large 
reference libraries in the acquisition of maps, since a publication sponsored by 
the American Library Association reaches the majority of public institutions 
in this country. The strength of the work lies in chapters x-xii, United States 
and Canada, since these sections have been checked by the heads of the 
services responsible for the preparation of maps. 

The author has perhaps set too large a task for himself, resulting in uneven- 
ness and an evident dependence on the work of others. One-third of the text 
is devoted to a summary of the history of cartography from 500 B.c. to the 
present. This appears out of proportion to the whole in a work devoted to 
government maps. There is a question as to the appropriateness of its inclu- 
sion at all, since any user would have access to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
if not to a more complete history of cartography. One is disappointed not to 
find a fuller treatment of maps of the states of the United States. It is ap- 
parent that in the description of maps the author has made use of certain 
recent books and has occasionally neglected to indicate that an excerpt is a 
quotation. In fact, the entire compilation gives the impression that it has not 
grown out of the actual experience of the author in the selection, acquisition, 
and study of maps. 

It would be gratifying if from this book on maps and from others announced 
for publication detailed studies of the maps of areas and states be under- 
taken—works comparable to L. C. Karpinski’s Bibliography of the printed 
maps of Michigan, for only by limitation of the field can we hope to have care- 


ful description and evaluation. 
Epitu M. Courter 


School of Librarianship 
University of California 
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America now. An inquiry into civilization in the United States. Edited by Harotp E. 

Stearns. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. x+606. $3.00. 

This volume represents a journalistic stock-taking of contemporary American life. 
Many of the chapters are clearly written and deal succintly with their subject matter, 
and all of them are stimulating. Librarians will be particularly interested in John 
Chamberlain’s considerations of literature, Louis Stark’s discussion of developments in 
labor, Bruce Bliven on public opinion, and Robert Cantwell’s chapter on magazines. 


Business profits and the use of published information. Sponsored by the Business 
Liprary Promotion Committee. New York: Special Libraries Association, 
1938. Pp. 16. $0.50. 

The Special Libraries Association has published in pamphlet form the talks given 
at a meeting held during the Association’s convention at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City on June 16, 1937. Of particular interest to business libraries, the subjects 
included are: “Concerning books and business,” by Paul T. Cherington; “500 business 
corporations and their information programs,” by Marian C. Manley; “The executive's 
use of information,” by Frank M. Surface; “How a manufacturing plant codrdinates 
published information,” by William F. Jacob; “The functions of a library with a small 
staff,” by Josephine G. Tichenor; and “How an insurance library coérdinates published 
information,” by Geraldine Rammer. 


Catalogue of William Blake’s drawings and paintings in the Huntington Library. By C. H. 
Co.uns Baker. San Marino, Calif.: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, 1938. Pp. viiit+-42+24 pages of plates. $2.25. 

The Huntington collection of Blake paintings and drawings is given a handsome 
collotype reproduction in this volume. Included are nineteen illustrations to works of 
Milton, principally Paradise lost. The pages of text contain comprehensive descriptions 
of the plates. The volume will be of interest to students whose access to the originals is 


likely to be difficult. 


Deutsche Kultur im Leben der Volker. (“Mitteilungen der Akademie zur wissenschaft- 
lichen Erforschung und zur Pflege des Deutschtums,” 13. Jahrgang, Heft 2.) 
Miinchen: Deutsche Akademie, Juli, 1938. 

Dealing with the influence of Germans in Spain, Portugal, South America, and pre- 
Nazi Austria, this collection of six papers exhibits a depressing uniformity of thinking. 
The authors expound officially approved tenets, which may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Germany is foremost among the nations, and her influence is always favorable; (2) 
Frenchmen, Jews, and communists are subversive influences; (3) authoritarian control 
in government is superior to democratic liberalism; (4) expressed consciousness of 
“blood and soil” represents the highest possible achievement in imaginative literature. 


Two year report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore's Public library, 1936-1937. 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1938. Pp. 125. 
This complete and well-documented biennial report of “Baltimore’s Public Library” 
is a worthy successor to the Ten year report, which covered the years 1926-35, inclusive. 
Like its predecessor, it is published in planographed form and includes a wealth of 
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statistical material, showing in detail the services rendered by the various departments 
and the books and periodical holdings of the central library and branches. The result is 
a document useful to the library administrator because of its clear indication of depart- 
mental structure and functions and to specialists in many fields because of its interesting 
analyses of library activities. 


Vocations in short stories. Preliminary ed. By Vera Exveanor Morcan. Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 47. $0.50. 

Under vocational headings Miss Morgan has indexed a list of American short stories 
which “have some vocational significance.” She admits that her index is not complete. 
Her check list of short-story volumes published in America was made from the annual 
list appearing in the O’Brien Best short stories, with such additions as came to her notice. 
She read 144 volumes of short stories in order to select those which gave some informa- 
tion about: (1) the job itself, (2) the ethics of the profession, and (3) the training for the 
position. Full entry is given under each heading, and the short annotation under each 
entry gives the story’s vocational significance for that heading. 
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The following publications have been received at the offices of the 

Library Quarterly: 

The annex of the Library of Congress. By Martin A. Roserts. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. iv+20. 

Apropos of Dolores. By H. G. Wetts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. Pp. viiit290. $2.50. 

A bibliography of dancing. A list of books and articles on the dance and related 
subjects. First supplement 1936-1937. Compiled by Paut Davin Macriet. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. 41. $0.75. 

To Lejligheds-Indlaeg om Principielle Spérgsmaal. Af Kay Scumipt-Puiset- 
peck. (“Biblioteker og Bibliotekarer” III.) Kgbenhavn: Universitetsfor- 
laget i Aarhus Einar Munksgaard, 1938. Pp. 15. 

The Brandeis way. A case study in the workings of democracy. By ALPHEUs 
Tuomas Mason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+ 
336. $3.00. 

British Library of Political and Economic Science. Annual report, 1937-38. 
London: London School of Economics and Political Science, 1938. Pp. 24. 

Building the British Empire to the end of the First Empire. By James TRusLow 
Apams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xvi+438. $3.50. 

California in 1792. The expedition of Fosé Longinos Martinez. Translated by 
Lestey Byrp Simpson. (“Huntington Library Publications.””) San Mari- 
no, Calif.: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 1938. Pp. xiii+ 
III. $2.75. 

Carnegie Corporation and college libraries, 1929-1938. By Witt1am WARNER 
Bisuop. New York: Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1938. Pp. 66. 
Classification of musical compositions. A decimal-symbol system. By GEORGE 

SHERMAN Dickinson. Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Vassar College, 1938. .?p. 37. 

College and university library service: trends, standards, appraisal, problems. 
Papers presented at the 1937 midwinter meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation. Edited by A. F. Kuntman. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

The development and financial support of seven western and northwestern state 
university libraries. By Wm. H. Carson. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1938. Pp. ix+106. (Planographed.) $1.25. 

Mr. Dooley at his best. By Fintey P. Dunne. Edited by Ermer E tis, with a 
Foreword by Franxuin P. Apams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. Pp. xxvi+291. $2.50. 
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Educational temperatures (1938 edition). A series of scales for exhibiting in 
graphic form the results of evaluations of a secondary school made on the Co- 
operative Study’s “Evaluative criteria. (1938 edition.)” Devised by WALTER 
Crossy Eetts. Washington, D.C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, 1938. Pp. 27. 

ivaluative criteria (1938 edition). Washington, D.C.: Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, 1938. Pp. 152. 

The federal government and education. A summary of findings and proposals of 
the Advisory Committee on Education. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

The free library movement in New South Wales. Report of Council for the year 
ended March 31, 1938. Approved by Council, July 29, 1938. Sydney: Free 
Library Movement, 1938. Pp. 25. 

Helping the reader toward self-education. By Joun CHANnceELLoR, Miriam D. 
Tompkins, and Haze I. Mepway. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. xv-+111. $1.25. 

A history of American magazines, Vol. Il: 1850-1865. By Frank LuTHER 
Morr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+608. 
$5.00. 

A history of American magazines, Vol. Il: 1865-1885. By Frank Luv- 
THER Morr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+649. 
$5.00. 

How to evaluate a secondary school. A manual to accompany the “Evaluative 
criteria” and “Educational temperatures” of the Cooperative Study. (1938 
edition.) Washington, D.C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 1938. Pp. xiit+115+[41]. 

Illinois State Library Catalog rules: series for archives material. Springfield, 
Ill., 1938. Pp. 51. (Mimeographed.) 

The illustrated book. By Frank We1renkampr. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. xili+314. $5.00. 

Index to research in modern foreign language teaching. By KaTHERINE S. 
McDownatp and James B. Tuarp. (Reprinted from Modern language jour- 
nal, XXIII [1938], 16-40.) 

Key to League of Nations documents placed on public sale, 1934-1936. Fourth 
supplement to Key to League of Nations documents, 1920-1929. By Marie J. 
Carrot. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiii+188. 
$4.75. 

The library and the radio. By FarrH Hotmes Hyers. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xi+101. $0.75. 

Library service. Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education. By Car.e- 
Ton B. Joecket. (“Staff study” No. 11.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. viiit+107. $0.15. 

The man by the side of the road. By Wittarp W. Barttett. Westerville, 
Ohio: Albert Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 62. $0.50, postpaid. 
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March of the iron men. A social history of union through invention. By Rocer 
BuruincaMe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xvi+ soo. 
$3.75. 

Marlborough: his life and times, Vol. VI: 1708-1722. By Winston §S. 
Cuurcuitt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 670. $2.75. 
The meaning of the humanities. Five essays by Ralph Barton Perry, August 
Charles Krey, Erwin Panofsky, Robert Lowry Calhoun, Gilbert Chinard. 
Edited with an Introduction by THeopore Meyer Greene. Princeton: 
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